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THE INDIANAPOLIS CONVENTION 


HE fortieth meeting of the Association, and the 

fourth annual convention under the present 
name, has come and gone. This number of the 
JOURNAL brings to our members the annual reports of 
officers and of standing committees. There were 
527 members of the Association in attendance. Of 
these 314 were regularly accredited delegates, dis- 
tributed as follows: 


Board of Directors 
(Officers 6, Sectional Directors 9) 
Former presidents 
Chairmen of standing and special committees... .. . 
Representatives of corporate members 
Branch representatives 
General member representatives................. 
Affiliated alumnae representatives 
Number of branches represented 
Number of affiliated alumnae groups represented. . . 


Representation of branches by sections: 


North Atlantic 

South Atlantic 
Northeast Central 
Southeast Central 
Northwest Central 
Southwest Central 
North Rocky Mountain 
South Rocky Mountain 
North Pacific 

South Pacific 


The number of representatives from corporate 
members was 35 as compared with 69 last year. 
However, the representation last year was on the 
wider basis of institutions recognized by the Associa- 
tion, rather than on the basis of corporate member- 
ship; 11 affiliated alumnae groups sent representatives 
to the convention, compared with 24 of last year; 
107 branches were represented this year as compared 
with 103 at the Washington Convention and 77 
branches at the Portland Convention. It would 
mean much to the work of the Association through 
the year if every branch could have at least one 
representative at the national convention. Our 
hext convention two years hence, in 1927, will be 


1 


held in Washington. Let us begin to plan now for a 
wider and fuller representation from our branches 
throughout the country. 

The by-laws of the Association were revised and 
the changes will be sent out to branches as soon as 
possible. A new pamphlet on membership will also 
be prepared with the names of the colleges approved 
at the convention and will be distributed within the 
next month or six weeks. Members of the Board of 
Directors elected at this convention are: Mrs. 
Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president; Miss Agnes E. 
Wells, first vice-president; Miss Elizabeth B. 
Kirkbride, second vice-president; Miss Cleo Hearon, 
director of the South Atlantic Section; Miss Frances 
Perkins, director of the Northeast Central Section; 
Miss Florence Dymond, director of the Southeast 
Central Section; Mrs. Martha Hoag Clifford, di- 
rector of the South Rocky Mountain Section. 

Programs were sent to all branch presidents 
unable to attend the conventjon. We have not 
space for accounts and abstracts of the many 
interesting and inspiring addresses given at the 
Wednesday evening open meeting by Dr. James T. 
Shotwell and Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt; at the 
luncheons by Mr. Meredith Nicholson, Miss Zona 
Gale, Mrs. Margery Corbett Ashby; at the interna- 
tional dinner by President Reinhardt, Dean Virginia 
C. Gildersleeve, president of the International 
Federation of University Women, Miss Theodora 
Bosanquet, executive secretary of the International 
Federation, and by Madame Formanova, Miss 
Maria Salditt, and Mrs. Corbett Ashby, representing 
the Czechoslovak Federation, German university 
women, and the British Federation. 

The Indianapolis Branch and the Indiana State 
Division proved themselves to be skilled in the art of 
hospitality, courtesy, and kindness in every thought 
and care for the delegates. They created a most 
delightful atmosphere and setting for the speakers 
and for the business of the convention. They 
provided flowers and motor cars, thought of every 
detail for the convenience and comfort of delegates, 
entertained them at luncheons and dinners with 
unbounded hospitality, so that we all left Indianapolis 
hoping that it might be our good fortune to return to 
that beautiful and gracious city. 








PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 


By Avurevia Henry REINHARDT 


T is highly fitting that the American Association of 
University Women should be holding its fortieth 
general session in Indianapolis. Christopher Morley 
recently averred that this city in its name, and in 
fact, is the confluence of Greek culture and modern 
Americanism. 

The presence of women in educational thinking and 
working marks one of the important democratic ad- 
vances in modern civilization. This particular 
Association, founded by the early benefitters of this 
advance, pledged themselves to certain undertakings. 
They undertook to create an opportunity of universal 
education for women, equal to that of men. They 
undertook to improve the environment for study, to 
make more possible the discovery and support of 
talent, to encourage the entrance into research, and 
to work toward a recognition of achievement which 
would mean equal reward for equal work. Such 
venerous purposes enunciated forty-three years ago 
have each year had a measure of fulfillment. 

It is for the president of the American Association 
of University Women to state briefly to this national 
gathering the general progress of our work; to give 
concrete proof of her coéperation with officers and 
members during the working year 1924-1925 which 
began at the close of the Washington meeting, April 
25, 1924; and to indicate the possible advance in our 
efforts in the years immediately ahead. 

Perhaps Sir Herbert Fisher’s much discussed state- 
ment that “Education is the religion of America,” 
rises largely from the fact that women and many 
women are concerning themselves passionately with 
various phases of education. Women constitute 
90 per cent of all teachers in this country, an estimate 
based on the inclusion of all schools of all types. 
Largely through the efforts of this Association of 
22,000 university graduates has been created the 
advisory office of dean of women in 275 colleges and 
universities in this country. Largely through its 


efforts, as many women are active members on boards - 


of trustees in such institutions. Among its members 
is annually gathered and distributed between $60,000 
and $70,000 in scholarships and fellowships for 
women. Again from among its members are chosen 
women who act in such important educational 
groups as the American Council on Education, the 
Association of American Colleges, and the Institute 
of International Education. This same Association 
in 1920 led in the movement to organize the univer- 
sity women of all countries in the interests of educa- 
tional progress, believing that through understanding 
in matters educational may come understanding in 
the more hazardous fields of economics and politics. 
The international meetings in London, Paris and 
Christiania have served to more truly nationalize, as 


well as to internationalize the work of the American 
Association of University Women. 

For the detail of the triumphant work of this last 
year, the convention must await the reports of the 
standing and special committees—those valiant 
“*doers-of-the-word,” and the reports of the staff at 
Headquarters, upon whom so much of the Associa- 
tion’s daily and hourly activity and _ usefulness 
depends. As to the President’s contribution, she has 
sent out from her California office three letters to 
each of the 300 branches. She has answered as fully 
and promptly as possible the hundreds of inquiries 
which come on Association business. At the same 
time she has made a definite effort to fix in the minds 
of organizatioris and individuals the information that 
the Headquarters of this Association is at 1634 Eye 
Street, Washington, that files, records, and staff are 
there, and that the movable nature of presidents’ 
addresses does not invalidate this important fact. 

The Board of Directors has had three regular 
meetings; one following the meeting of last April; one 
in Washington, November 10 to 12; and one during 
the two days preceding this meeting in Indianapolis. 
Two resignations from the board were accepted with 
regret during the year: Mrs. Mary Leal Harkness 
Black, director for the Southeast Central Section, and 
Mrs. Guy Stanton Ford, director for the Northwest 
Central Section. For the loyal services of these two 
directors the Association is deeply indebted. In the 
place of Mrs. Black, Miss Florence Dymond of New 
Orleans was appointed by the Board, and in the place 
of Mrs. Ford, Mrs. Clyde A. Duniway of Northfield, 
Minnesota. Further, the resignation of Mrs. How- 
ard W. Vernon as recording secretary takes from the 
board, in a post which presents many difficulties, an 
officer whose intelligence and good humor will be 
hard to replace. 

The president attended during the year five state 
meetings, California, Wisconsin, Ohio, New York, 
and Indiana. She visited thirty-nine branches in 
twelve states, including, besides the above, Nebraska, 
Wyoming, Montana, Washington, Oregon, Illinois, 
and Michigan. 

Geographical obstacles made it impossible for the 
president to function adequately as an ez officio mem- 
ber of standing and special committees. The find- 
ings of the Committee on Recognition are always 
awaited with special interest. An example of the 
effort which this committee must make in its far-flung 
task adds a bit of human interest to a report which 
stands for study of catalogues, lengthy correspond- 
ence, personal visits, and careful weighing of evidence. 
In Bozeman, “unheralded and unsung,” the president 
of the Association, far from her California campus, 
and the chairman of the Recognition Committee, as 
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far from Madison, met—found themselves working in 
behalf of the Association as the early snows came 
whirling down upon that vital institution known as 
Montana State College. 

The Fellowships Committee in addition to its 
announcements of the successful candidates for the 
coming year, will urge the increase of fellowship funds 
and bring the good news of two added sources of 
fellowship revenue. From Vassar comes a fellow- 
ship for public health study in the Mary Pemberton 
Nourse Fund. From South Carolina comes the 
bequest of Penelope McDuffie, $5000 toward a fellow- 
ship in history. 

The committees which have worked on the Revi- 
sion of the By-Laws, and on Rules and Credentials 
have done tasks which facilitate the activities of 
every member and every branch. The Committees 
on Educational and Legislative Policies are the di- 
rectors and energizers of the Association’s group 
effort. The Committee on International Relations is 
entrusted with the hopes and efforts of this Associa- 
tion, as it passes the borders of our country, further- 
ing by foreign intercourse and study the education of 
American women, furthering by like means the 
opportunities of women of other lands, and bringing 
into mutual understanding all university women. 

To all such workers, who are carrying out the pur- 
poses and policies of our Association, the president 
expresses to the membership her acknowledgment 
and gratitude. By the Washington Fund Committee 
and its indefatigable chairman, who have striven to 
make complete the ownership of the Association in 
the Washington property on Eye Street, has been 
given an unselfishness and fidelity of effort for which 
it is difficult to express thanks. Through the com- 
mittee in charge of the Club at the Capital, it 
has been happily proved that the members of our 
Association living in Washington can administer with 
financial success and unvarying hospitality the center 
of our social interests, and can do it in a spirit truly 
national and representative of our membership. 

The year 1924-1925 has marked the third which 
the Association has passed in its Washington Home. 
The choice of a permanent abiding place was impera- 
tive. The possession of permanent offices yields a 
variety of values to any organization, makes for 
efficiency in business relations and for permanency in 
membership. For a national association, a home in 
Washington is a symbol of national significance and 
means, too, easier correlation with other national 
organizations, and a large usefulness to traveling 
members and visitors. Place, a material factor, 
actually gives point to the factors of purpose, ideals, 
and philosophic faith out of which the Association 
has come into being. Place gives to these things “‘a 
local habitation and a name,” proves a genuineness of 
effort. Our offices are actually becoming more and 
more a meeting place for official women in the capital, 


more and more a place for educational information. 
To the educational foundations of this country, two 
of which are supporting our educational office and 
international program, we assume a permanence of 
residence and activity that is better proof of the con- 
tinuity of our efforts than our gatherings and reports 
of volunteer efforts. ‘They can see their codperative 
efforts bearing fruit. 

For our membership, our Washington house, as 
houses may, is giving them a chance to express their 
personality, a collective personality of intelligence, 
philanthropy, hospitality, and faith in the education — 
of women for the highest ends. 

Headquarters are educating the directorate. The 
officers of the Association must come from their dis- 
tant or neighboring homes to Washington once a year. 
They come from diverse sections with diverse educa- 
tional problems. They not only teach each other in 
their personal contact and exchange of information, 
but they are taught by the environs and activities of 
the capital; federal legislation with its torch upon 
Maine woods and Sequoia forest; international prob- 
lems and American introspection; the Bureau of 
Education and the Association’s task; research work 
for women and the Library of Congress; the Carnegie 
Institute and the manifold activities centralized in 
Washington. The woman from the New England 
college works with a graduate from an agricultural 
college; endowed institution learns to know state- 
supported institution. The coeducational institu- 
tion, the teachers college, the municipal university, 
the forms of these American institutions are develop- 
ing in a variety of ways. These we must know, 
understand, and evaluate. 

Headquarters are educating our staff, as well. 
Their proximity to national undertakings is a con- 
stant source of information and a constant challenge. 
They meet with the thinkers and workers of this and 
of other lands. 

Our program is larger than city or state or section. 
Three years at our nation’s capital has clarified the 
nation’s educational need, and has strengthened our 
minds for our task in the guarding of higher educa- 
tional opportunity for women and the functioning of 
this higher education in American life. 

Today, in 1925, there are 600,000 college students 
enrolled in this country, according to the findings of 
Armand C. Marby, who makes the interesting com- 
ment that there are working under collegiate influ- 
ences 73 per cent as many young people as have 
graduated from college in the three hundred years of 
our country’s history. Some 825,000 men and wom- 
en have earned collegiate degrees. About two and 
one-half million have begun but failed to complete a 
collegiate course. This numerical statement that 
two-third of a million young people are now on Amer- 
ican campuses, over three hundred thousand young 
women! Food for thought, is it not? Never before 
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has it mattered so profoundly what is taught 
and how, what application is made of opportunity to 
learn. 

Our Association knows that all institutions are 
social mechanisms, and all mechanisms need intelli- 
gent consideration, attention, study, perhaps super- 
vision, in the absence of which they become dangerous 
engines of destruction. Can we not constitute more 
and more ably this intelligent, attentive, studious, 
working group, that sacrifices for higher education 
shall not be made in vain, and that into institutional 
life may come new studies, new undertakings, with 
the preservation of old wisdom. 

Our Association began with a membership of 
sixty-six, and now it numbers over a score of thou- 


sand. It began as a local, city group. It has 
scaled the continental mountains and works through- 
out the nation. It began with local conditions and 
includes in its present considerations every conceiv- 
able type of democratic variety. It began with un- 
selfishness and no money. ‘This last year’s educa- 
tional budget was over $50,000.and our business enter- 
prises trebled that in financial problems. We began 
with certain evaluations of curriculum and method, 
and are considering as the years pass new contents 
and new possibilities. 

Let us escape the danger of educational sclerosis, 
as it may attack individuals or groups. Let us grow 
with our task, the power to accomplish it measuring 
with its profound importance. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
By Mirna Kerr 


HE executive secretary can report a year of 
development along all lines of activity of the 
Association. The part of the executive secretary is 
largely that of cojperation with other officers, sec- 
tional directors, the twenty committees of the Asso- 
ciation, other educational organizations, and the 
general organizations with which the Association 
has affiliation and relationship. From this report, 
therefore, will be omitted facts, figures, and forecasts 
which are covered by reports of other officers and 
committees included in this number of the Journal. 
The following figures may be of interest to our 
readers in connection with sectional, state, and 
branch organization, as of May 1, 1925: 


eee 28 
New state divisions since Washington Convention, 

NN heath aan dir ai oat Tare ties sok ah eds Ora a 9 
Total number of branches. .................... 325 
New branches since Washington Convention, 1924 48 
Gain in number of branches since Portland Con- 

re rr ee 79 
Number of national paid-up members eee | 
Number of national members as of July 1, 1923.. 15,525 
Gain in membership from July 1, 1923 to April 1, 

Nola ni SS Meer he ai nye ne Hold aceiretye ANG apa a 5,910 
Number of recognized colleges on approved list. . . 154 
CCempermte MACMBRETS. ww. ccc ene nces 94 
as cs on hd ae aod OK bt 283 
ee 4 


It was upon the number of branches and number of mem- 
bers as of July 1, 1923, that the quotas of the Washington 
Fund were determined. We have now 79 more branches and 
nearly 6,000 more members, or 38% increase in our mem- 
bership. The effect of this increase of membership on the 
annual income of the Association is shown in the report 
of the treasurer. 


Five states having largest number of branches: 
CE kc VAG aie casena wee eesuile 21 


ENG, ss, dacs arcs wide Saha WS wee hws 15 
eT, 5 wo Sa ae emaens eoreevenie 15 
I ihc ses ou ck Soar 1S Soe aces ee a 14 


Five states having largest number of national mem- 


bers: 
SL LOL EE LETT CPE CE 1,462 
ETP ENTE See Ye rE ee as 1,296 
Ns oe 5 apd ka edie haw ln kne ee 1,203 
ie ee ke Soe ine eke Ne Oe 1,080 
I coo 25.8 ep vier ieee re Ree De 1,022 
Five branches having largest number of national 
members: 
Do ioe ai uae ww new wie el fh ake eae 598 
I ocr a es Aa Sia hic iaiat kM 577 
fina ee wine bk Hane a aS 456 
NN. e256 aes ia wie CSN we eS 439 
Bia CRIN cc's fu ss nda lade 8 tocol hi sw aso eo etna ON A 434 


It seems to the executive secretary that there are 
two chief ways to build membership in the Associa- 
tion: The first is by giving the best possible service 
to individuals, colleges, and communities by way of 
the 325 branches across the country. As we carry 
forward our work for the higher education of women 
and the opportunity to use that education when it has 
been received, we shall add to our membership more 
and more of the university women whose own educa- 
tion has been “‘bought with a price” and who wish 
to help other women to better opportunities than 
they themselves have had. The second way to 
build membership is by publicity which carries 
correct information about the work of the Associa- 
tion to the general public and to eligible university 
women. This may come by a strong JouRNAL, 
articles in alumnae quarterlies, folders and pamphlets, 
visits to branches and colleges in the field, made by 
officers, sectional directors, members of the staff and 
leaders in the Association, by our own conventions 
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and those of other organizations, and by the careful 
newspaper and magazine publicity which is being so 
ably furthered by our Committee on Publicity. 

A large amount of material for field use has been 
prepared and sent out from Headquarters in folders, 
pamphlets, and circular letters. Some thirty-five 
thousand copies of printed matter and much mimeo- 
graphed material have been sent out, with sugges- 
tions for programs, membership campaigns, objec- 
tives for the year’s work, instructions to prospective 
branches, directions and follow-ups to treasurers, 
information concerning convention, bulletins about 
legislation, and the like. 

The JourNAL has been issued quarterly, and has 
been mailed regularly on the fifteenth of May, 
October, January, and March. The number of 
copies in the last two issues, January and March, 
was 23,000, exactly the circulation of The Woman 
Citizen at this time, these copies going to individual 
national members, to the libraries of corporate mem- 
bers, the offices of affiliated alumnae associations, 
to about one thousand JourNAL subscribers who are 
associate members and other general readers, to all 
other national federations in the International 
Federation of University Women, to a considerable 
number of national educational associations, educa- 
tional publications, and to public libraries. The 
average cost of a magazine which is included in the 
dues of members is generally supposed among or- 
ganizations to be one-half of the membership dues, 
which would be $1 of the $2 dues of the A. A. U. W. 
The cost of the JourNat for press and all mechanical 
work during the past year has been thirty-six cents 
per subscriber, and the total cost including the 
general editorial cost of management and secretarial 
work has been forty-four cents per subscriber, com- 
pared with sixty cents per subscriber a year ago. 
We desire very much to increase the number of 
associate members subscribing to the JouRNAL and 
urge more presidents of branches to follow the cus- 
tom of adding $1 to the regular branch dues for 
automatic subscription to the JouRNAL by associate 
members. 

There has been during this year a special effort to 
present in the JouRNAL the three phases of Associa- 
tion work: the local work in January; the national 
work in March; the international work in October. 
An effort has also been made to have the JouRNAL 
both serve the organization purposes of the Associa- 
tion, the committees, the convention, the Washing- 
ton Fund, and also carry some general educational 
articles of special interest to our corporate members, 
libraries, other educational associations, and general 
readers. The JOURNAL is our one channel of direct 
communication with every member. It also is im- 
portant for the presentation of Association work to 
other educational associations and other educational 
publications. The editor wishes to express the 


‘on the Executive Committee. 


greatest appreciation of the wise counsel, generous 
assistance and constant helpfulness of the Committee 
on Publications, made up as it is of three experienced 
editors of other magazines. 

There is an increasing number of requests in letters 
and interviews for information and assistance to 
individuals, colleges, organizations, and publications. 
One letter asked for a model constitution for a new 
college for women which is to be established in the 
near future by one of the religious denominations. 
Another letter asked for information concerning new 
tendencies in the college curriculum for women stu- 
dents. Many parents come to seek information 
about different types of colleges and about particular 
colleges to help them decide where to send their 
daughters to college. Many women inquire about 
the best places for graduate study in particular sub- 
jects. A recent letter asked for arguments for and 
against the affiliated college for women and the best 
articles and books about the affiliated college. 
Individual university women come to our offices 
asking for every kind of educational and vocational 
information and counsel. We have in this general 
work an opportunity for great service to women. 
We need more surveys, collection of statistics and 
exact information on many subjects which have to 
do with the higher education of women and the oppor- 
tunity to use that education. 

In the field of general educational coéperation, we 
have participating affiliation with five other educa- 
tional associations: The Association to Aid Scientific 
Research by Women, Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion, Coéperative Bureau for Women ‘Teachers, 
International Federation of University Women, and 
the American Council on Education. The A. A. U. 
W. contributes $50 a year to the Association to Aid 
Scientific Research by Women. There is much ex- 
change of information and assistance between the 
A. A. U. W. and the Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion, and the Coéperative Bureau for Women Teach- 
ers. The A. A. U. W. has three representatives on 
the American Council on Education, and one member 
There is an A. A. U. 
W. member on the Committee on Standards. There 
are close relations between our Committee on Inter- 
national Relations and the corresponding depart- 
ment of the Council, and also between the Associa- 
tion offices and the personnel department of the 
Council. Two representatives of the A. A. U. W. 
attended the Conference on Academic Rank, Tenure, 
and Standards of Promotion called by the Council in 
January. 

There are many forms of general coéperation be- 
tween the Association and other organizations. The 
A. A. U. W. is coéperating with the National Council 
of Women in plans and preparations for the quin- 
quennial meeting of the International Council of 
Women to be held in Washington May 4 to 14. 
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President Mary E. Woolley, as a representative of the 
A. A. U. W., is one of the eight delegates from the 
United States to this quinquennial meeting. The 
Association had forty-eight A. A. U. W. representa- 
tives at the Conference on the Cause and Cure of War 
held in Washington January 18 to 24 under the aus- 
pices of nine national women’s organizations, includ- 
ing the A. A. U. W. A conference of Pan-American 
women will be held in Washington, April 29 to May 2, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 
As with the International Council Meeting and the 
Conference on the Cause and Cure of War, here again 
the A. A. U. W. will codperate in preparation and 
entertainment. There is much development of the 
idea of cojperation among the national organizations 
which center their work in Washington, and three 
conferences have been called this year to discuss 
coéperation in related interests and elimination of 
duplication in the work of national organiza- 
tions. 

The Headquarters Building of the Association has 
been during the past year a center of fellowship and 
service for many conferences, meetings of committees 
and conventions. Nine rooms in the building are 
now being used for offices and the remainder of the 
building serves the interests and activities of our 
active and successful National A. A. U. W. Club. 
Our National Headquarters Building affords a place 
for our national offices, a center of fellowship for 
members of the A. A. U. W. and I. F. U. W., and a 
means of codperation and assistance with other or- 
ganizations. 

Special objectives of the past year in the executive 
office have been: an analysis and inventory of the 
work of the Association; a campaign of information 
about the Association to individuals, branches, and 
the public; business efficiency at Headquarters; 
development of the JouRNAL; extension of member- 


ship; better co6peration with other associations and 
other publications; closer relationship between Head- 
quarters, members of the Board, committees, and 
branches; service wherever desired and needed by 
individuals and groups. 

That the year has been one of splendid growth and 
development in the work of the Association has been 
due to the co6peration, team work, and self-forgetful 
service of many workers,—the president in her long 
trips across the country visiting and speaking to 
branches and her constant thought for the Associa- 
tion; the treasurer, assistant treasurer, and financial 
adviser, in building up an excellent and sound basis of 
finances and financial reports; the sectional directors 
in their careful thought and untiring work in building 
membership through the sections; the members of the 
staff who have given time and work without counting 
hours or measuring amount of energy; the standing 
and special committees of the Association, made up of 
experts in their fields; and the state and branch 
officers who have given wise and efficient service 
throughout the country. The results which are 
shown in the work of the Association for the year 
1924-1925, are the result of the “‘everlasting team 
work of every blooming soul.”” Members of the 
Association come from many parts of the country, 
from many colleges, and bring to the work of the 
Association a great variety of gifts. Some bring long 
hours of hard work, others money, others spiritual 
faith, courage, and vision. By way of great diversity 
of gifts generously given, the Association grows in 
numbers, strength, and power to serve. One of the 
great sentences spoken during the Christiania Con- 
ference of the International Federation of University 
Women was this from the opening address of the first 
president of the Federation, “‘The secret and magical 
source of our strength lies in our belief and faith in 
each other.” 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
By Mrs. A. Ross Hii 


eos proceeding to a detailed discussion of 
financial problems, I desire to place before you 
a summary of the total expenditures of the Associa- 
tion for the fiscal year ending May 31, 1925. In all 
of this statement it must be remembered that the 
year is not yet closed, and, hence, the figures for the 
last two months are estimated. 

The following tabulations are not intended to 
comprise a complete financial report of the Associa- 
tion. The first schedule shows the total disburse- 
ments for all purposes for the year 1924-1925, and is 
submitted to give the members a condensed financial 
picture of the scope and amount of the Association’s 
operations. 


SCHEDULE I 


Tora ExpenpbItTuRES For ALL PurPposeEsS—YEAR ENDING 
May 31. 1925 


General Association Program 


Expenses of general officers, directors, con- 


I ote cpicak css tp ig toes $3,000.00 
Work of regular committees. ........... 700.00 
Work with other organizations........... 2,435.00 
Executive secretary’s office and staff... ... 15,200.00 
ey re 4,000.00 
Printing and office supplies. ............. 3,400.00 
Two-thirds of the JouRNAL expense (five 

BN. icc dhnbhekae ehee ree aaew ea ers 5,600.00 
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Educational program, including one-third of 








NS Wai ob wine anaes We 4 aden sem 12,000.00 
International program.................. 5,000.00 
Miscellaneous, including refunds, etc... . . . 665.00 

Total general program.............. $52,000.00 
Fellowships 
Expenses of Fellowship Committee... .... $600.00 
Stipends paid from A. A. U. W. Fund..... 3,000.00 
Stipends paid from Memorial and Special 
PR Eh ita ttwse cave skewed eednene es 3,750.00 
Total fellowships.............. $7,350.00 
Building and Other Accounts 
Interest, taxes, and insurance on the build- 

a Rie hase lt Cae ae ae Ne aati wih miso’ h $11,700.00 
Interest on certificates of indebtedness... . 750.00 
Expenses of Washington Fund Committee 4,250.00 
Individual loans repaid.................. 2,500.00 
Expenditures of A. A. U. W. Club... ..... 47,000.00 

Total other accounts................ $66,200.00 
IS oC nvevdadeeeenuce $125,550.00 


The totals for receipts have been much larger, 
because they include the Washington Fund; hence, 
it can be seen that the Association carries forward 
very considerable financial operations. 

Let us now consider more in detail the receipts and 
expenditures of the Association for. its general 
activities. 

SCHEDULE II 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES—JUNE 1, 1924, TO 
May 31, 1925 


Receipts 








Dues, 21,500 members @ $1.75*........... $37,625.00 
Journal subscriptions................ 900.00 
is i ea 85S is antes BA don 2,300.00 
Affiliated alumnae dues.................. 565.00 
Sustaining membership dues ............. 380.00 
i es a i ee eal 330.00 
From Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 12,000.00 
From Carnegie Corporation. ........ 5,000.00 
Rg rate eas Si odd as 5 di $59,100.00 
Add balance on hand June 1, 1924... . 2,580.00 
Total available for the year........... $61,680.00 
Expenditures Against Above Receipts 
General program (as per statement)... .. . . $52,000.00 
Individual loans repaid................... 2,500.00 
Total expenditures................... $54,500.00 
Probable balance May 31, 1925....... $7,180.00 





*From each $2.00 membership 25 cents, or $5,375.00, has been 


set aside in the General Followship Fund as provided in the By- 
Laws. 


Before considering the financing of the general 
activities of the Association for the year 1925-26, 
consideration must be given to the relation of the 
Washington Fund to the whole financial situation. 
Let us assume that the entire amount of $215,000.00 
will have been collected by May 1, 1926, (the ultimate 
date fixed by the Trustee agreement) and see how 
the obligations of the Association will stand. 


SCHEDULE III 
WASHINGTON FuND 


Assuming the Fund Completely Successful by May 31, 1926 


Total of the fund if completely successful.. $215,000.00 


Expenditures Already Made May 31, 1925 


Interest, taxes, and insur- 








Rs cite dn aan eden we $14,433.21 
Amortization second mort- 
RN iy ied, sc beatae nls aca ac 2,000.00 
Expenses of Campaign com- 
NR Ai oid nee ose 6,000.00 
—- 22,433.21 
Balance available May 31, 1926...... $192,566.79 
Mortgages To Be Paid 
First mortgage............ $45,000.00 
Second mortgage.......... 68,500.00 
A. A. U. W. Bonds........ 66,500.00 
Total mortgages....... $180,000.00 
Certificates of indebtedness 7,600.00 
— 187,600.00 
Balance if fund completely successful with- 
out any further deductions for fixed 
charges, expenses or loss in collection. . . 


$4,966.79 


Thus, if the whole amount of $215,000.00 is col- 
lected in cash by May 1, 1926, allowing only a 
margin of $5,000.00 for shrinkage in pledges and 
losses in collection; and if no further expenditures 
are made from the fund for fixed charges or cam- 
paign expenses; then there will be on hand just the 
amount required to pay off the principal of the mort- 
gages on the real estate and the certificate of indebt- 
edness. It is therefore obvious that if the fund is to 
accomplish its purpose: 


(1) A total of $215,000. will have to be pledged 
and collected by May 1, 1926. 


(2) The fixed charges on the building for next 
year and the balance of the expenses of raising and 
collecting the fund will have to be met from some 
source other than the fund. Fortunately, the 
finances of the Association are in such shape that 
I believe a financial program can be worked out 
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which will permit necessary expansion in our general 
work, and allow us to concentrate our financial 
efforts on the Washington Fund campaign. I 
therefore suggest the following outline for 1925-26 
with the understanding that the details are possibly 
subject to modification as the new conditions de- 
velop. 


SCHEDULE IV 
NaTIONAL HEADQUARTER’S ACCOUNTS—JUNE 1, 1925, 
To May 31, 1926 


Requirements 
Interest on mortgages..................-. $10,200.00 
Interest on certificates of indebtedness . 400.00 
Ee Nati A ee gli i ay 2,000.00 
Insurance and miscellaneous.............. 800.00 


3,600.00 


$17,000.00 


Washington Fund campaign expenses..... . 


Total requirements.................. 





Resources 
ee re $5,100.00 
ee 3,500.00 
ee ——— ee 8,400.00 








"EOURT POBOUPORS «55 6 55s vss bins koe ewes $17,000.00 





SCHEDULE V 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION PROGRAM—JUNE 1, 
May 31, 1926 


1925, TO 


Requirements 


aie ad hed bra minis 
Educational program.................... 
International program....... 


$37,000.00 
12,000.00 
5,000.00 


$54,000.00 
2,000.00 
8,400.00 
$64,400.00 


Repayment of individual loans............ 
Deficit in building accounts............... 


Total requirements. ................. 





Resources 

Estimated surplus May 31, 1925.......... $7,180.00 
Dues, 22,000 members @ $1.75........... 38,500.00 
cg bekehnekads kaeK Kaus 2,300.00 
I oc eb dmae cone ane Ria can eet 520.00 
Journal subscriptions.................... 900.00 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial... .. . 12,000.00° 
Carnegie Corporation .................... 5,000.00 

NS iin onan en Rao $66,400.00 
Leaving a balance May 31, 1926, of........ $2,000.00 


It is the opinion of the treasurer that the Associa- 
tion should not attempt to run on any closer margin 
than the $2,000.00 surplus indicated above. It 
should be pointed out that the foregoing program 
includes an increase from $52,000.00 to $54,000.00 
in the general budget of the Association. The 
treasurer therefore recommends that this convention 
authorize the Board of Directors to proceed in 
general conformity with the program outlined above, 
with the understanding, of course, that the board 
may, from time to time, make such readjustments 
as conditions may warrant or make necessary. I am 
confident that if we follow this program, and if we 
bring the Washington Fund to complete success, 
we can substantially increase our general program 
a year hence and still be entirely free from debt of 
every kind and description by May 31, 1927. 

The treasurer yields to no one in devotion to the 
educational objectives and ideals of this Association, 
and no one will more gladly welcome the day when 
we can devote ourselves to those aims with less of 
our energy devoted to burdensome financial tasks. 
It is not at all a pleasant duty to advocate rigid 
economy in season and out when so many oppor- 
tunities for service seem to command our favorable 
consideration. But I firmly believe that this 
Association could not have progressed much further 
unless we had frankly faced the financial situation 
which confronted us a year and a half ago and made 
it our business to solve that problem. 


RECOGNITION 


By F. Louise NarDIN 


Chairman of the Committee on Recognition 


HE Committee on Recognition was asked by the 

Board of Directors in May, 1924, to make a 
plan by which local college lists would be discon- 
tinued at a definite date. The committee agrees that 
our Association could not justly or wisely abolish 
List III. In this matter of listing colleges for our 
special purposes, our Association has come to have 
an experience similar to that which our Association 
caused to the Association of American Universities. 


That is to say, our lists are, we find, being used occa- 
sionally by other institutions to determine whether 
or not graduates of a college shall have certain op- 
portunities. Not to be on our lists may now mean 
to be deprived of some practical advantage to which 
the students of the college are entitled, namely, ad- 
mission to a school of nursing. List III cannot be 
wiped out without hardship and unfairness, unless 
the Association should do so by giving these colleges, 
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all or most of them, full national membership. To 
do that now would mean to give up our insistence on 
all our so-called ‘“‘additional requirements,’’—pro- 
vision for community health, sound physical educa- 
tion for women, better housing, intelligent social 
leadership, equal opportunities as students and fac- 
ulty,—and to forfeit some influence on such impor- 
tant educational matters as curricula and faculty 
scholarship. The National Committee on Recogni- 
tion does not recommend that we should cease to use 
our influence for these important ends. 

Informally, this committee has been asked to ex- 
press a judgment concerning the advisability of con- 
tinuing the Committee on Recognition of Colleges in 
the separate sections. The use of these committees 
is still in the early experimental stage. Although the 
constitution adopted in 1921 made the creation of 
such committees mandatory, there was inevitable de- 
lay in securing the personnel of these committees. 
In some sections they began work slowly and cau- 
tiously, realizing the importance and intimate rela- 
tion of their work to the very existence of the 
National Association. A method of codperation with 
the national committee had to be worked out. The 
national committee believes that these committees 
of the separate sections can perform an educational 
service worthy the sacrifice of time -and comfort 
which the members of the committee make. The 
work cannot be without difficulties and at times dis- 
comfort. The logic of even college presidents is not 
always above reproach, and the chairmen of the sec- 
tional Committee on Recognition may find such a 
president laying up against the American Association 
of University Women, which has not accredited his 
college, the pain of his position as he watches the 
growing bulk of the files where inquiries of his im- 
patient alumnae accumulate demanding of him why 
their Alma Mater is not accredited. Forgetting that 
his college stubbornly denies some fundamental op- 
portunities to women, he may give the sectional 
chairman the unpleasant experience of hearing the 
delayed recognition imputed wholly to perverse 
neglect on the part of her organization. But expe- 
rience so far indicates that such situations are ex- 
ceptional. More common in type is the letter of a 
college president who wrote thanking the Com- 
mittee on Recognition in his section for the extra 
pressure which the committee had furnished in secur- 
ing higher scholarship on the faculty. The sectional 
committees have assisted the national committee by 
visiting some of the applying institutions. Even 
without such visits, they are often in possession of 
helpful information not easily secured by a com- 
mittee geographically more remote. The National 
Committee on Recognition recommends that the 
sectional committees continue to function, that di- 
rectors appoint tothem expert, tactful, and courageous 
women, and support their work in all possible ways. 





The closest possible cojperation between the sec- 
tional committee and the national committee is 
desirable. The same standards must be applied by 
both; and both need the same body of facts about an 
institution. In the interest of uniformity of stand- 
ards and economy of time, the present Committee on 
Recognition ventures to make a suggestion to the 
Board of Directors concerning the future member- 
ship of the National Committee on Recognition. 
Either by expiration of term or by resignation, every 
place on the committee becomes vacant at the pres- 
ent time. A chairman will be elected by the con- 
vention. We recommend that four chairmen of 
sectional committees be appointed as the other 
appointed members of the national committee. We 
further recommend that two of these be appointed 
for a term of one year, in order that henceforth the 
entire personnel of the committee may not be sub- 
ject to change at the same time. The Board of 
Directors, aware of the large volume of clerical and 
secretarial work now involved in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Recognition, in November, 1924, voted to 
“‘arrange for having it done at Headquarters in the 
office of the Executive Secretary.” This plan did 
not prove workable, and the committee considers it 
not feasible when the chairman is at a considerable 
distance from Headquarters. 

The outgoing Committee on Recognition recom- 
mends that the committee be given a budget of 
$1,200 for the next biennial period. The fact that 
there will be no convention in 1926 does not mean 
that the Committee on Recognition will be inactive. 
The work of deciding what colleges it will recom- 
mend to a convention has been only a small part of 
the work of the committee. The decision is usually 
only the final act of a rather long period of advice, in 
which an institution learns what our standards are 
and is helped to meet them. This necessitates 
funds enabling the committee to hold meetings for 
the preliminary study and the guidance of interested 
colleges. 

A modest survey of the work done during the term 
of office of the present committee would show that 
our Association has, through the coéperation between 
the committee and colleges, affected educational 
progress. For example, colleges have developed a 
system of medical care which gives the student the 
idea and the habit of preventing disease and of 
recognizing that the maintenance of health is a mat- 
ter of community interest. The committee here 
wishes to make personal mention of the work of Miss 
Eleanor Lord in developing and presenting standards 
for college health service. In the serious problems 
of housing college women, in resistance to a needless 
vocational narrowness in curricula, in emphasis of 
scholarship in the faculty, the Committee on Recog- 
nition is in a position to influence progress by bring- 
ing the standards of our Association to prevail more 
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widely. We therefore recommend the budget of 
$1,200 for the biennium, to be divided between the 
two years as the committee shall find best in the new 
arrangement of biennial conventions. 

As a natural consequence of the fact that there 
will be no convention in 1926 to take action removing 
colleges from the probationary status the five-year 
period of probation for colleges that were formerly 
members of the Southern Association of College 
Women and that still remain on the starred list, will 
automatically be extended, and will end, not in 1926, 
but in 1927. 

Five years ago the Council of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women directed its Committee 
on Recognition to study other types of institutions 
than those the Association was at that time accredit- 
ing as institutional members; which were the liberal 
arts college and the university built on a strong lib- 
eral arts college. One year later, through the help of 
special committees in library science and in medicine, 
the Association arrived at a plan by which degrees in 
medicine and in library science made the women 
holding them eligible to national membership in this 
body. In both these cases the plan adopted insured 
that at least two years of liberal education had been 
required in addition to the professional training. 
Through the years succeeding, your Committee on 
Recognition has continued to study other types of 
institutions, carrying out your wish that our Associa- 
tion should ally with itself as many as possible of 
women expert in their respective fields, and mindful 
at the same time of our long and firm insistence that 
a woman’s technical education shall not rob her of 
liberal study. 

Four years ago a special subcommittee appointed 
to report on the colleges giving technical education 
for women advised against our accepting institutions 
of this type, because the required preparation for 
entrance, and the amount of liberal study demanded 
for degrees in so many of the institutions were less 
than the standards held by our Association. Out of 
this class of institutions your committee is prepared 
now to present two institutions which in these respects 
conform to our standards, conserving, not grudgingly 
but willingly, the requisite liberal elements: 


Margaret Morrison Carnegie College of Carnegie 
Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Simmons College, Boston, Mass. 


The committee recommends that the following insti- 
tutions be removed from their probationary status 
and be given unconditional national membership in 
our Association: 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 


The committee recommends for national member- 
ship the following institutions: 


Birmingham-Southern College, Birmingham, Ala. 

Connecticut College for Women, New London, 
Conn. 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, III. 

Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

Pennsylvania College for Women, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Texas State College for Women (College of Indus- 
trial Arts), Denton, Texas. 

Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 


The chairman desires on this occasion to express 
her appreciation of the earnest and self-sacrificing 
devotion which the members of the committee have 
shown in this work of the Association. The Associa- 
tion has been fortunate in having on the committee 
in Miss Dutton, Miss Lord, and Miss Purington, 
women who brought to the committee power of ex- 
pert judgment in the field in which this committee 
works. Only the chairman can know how freely they 
have given of their time and of their thought. If the 
Board of Directors and the Association at large could 
know of their service as the chairman has known it, 
there is no doubt that the Board and the Association 
would equal the chairman in the grateful apprecia- 
tion of these members of the committee. In con- 
clusion, the entire committee expresses itself in its 
sincere appreciation of the consideration which the 
Board of Directors has shown to the committee. 


STANDARDS 


By Auice V. WaITE 
Chairman of the Committee on Maintaining Standards 


HE Committee on Maintaining Standards in the 
institutional membership of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women sent out in October, 
1924, a questionnaire to 144 institutions at present 
recorded as members “in order to aid in defining a 
policy which shall govern future admission to mem- 


bership in the Association.”” The committee re- 
ceived replies from 61 of the 144, so that more than 80 
made no reply. This failure on the part of some of 
our foremost members of the Association, to under- 
stand the purpose and to codperate in bringing to- 
gether the necessary points for working out a policy, 
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was a surprise and a disappointment to the commit- 
tee. They have, however, made some classification 
of the answers received and render the following re- 
port, necessarily incomplete, which can only be 
judged as a preliminary study and a report of prog- 
ress, rather than a piece of work that is finished. 

It is a satisfaction to be able to report that some of 
the points formerly thought necessary are now well 
met, owing, probably, to the insistent requirements of 
the standards set by the A. A. U. W. Only seven 
institutions report a preparatory school of any kind 
and that is maintained by a separate staff of instruc- 
tors. Questions 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 call for little comment, 
even the credit for practical work in art and music 
being a consideration only in connection with courses 
of history or theory in art and music. 

The need of further investigation of these institu- 
tions replying, and presumably of those not replying, 
is shown in the replies to 6. ‘How many women are 
voting members of the Board of Trustees or govern- 
ing body? Please give their academic degrees. On 
what committees do they serve?” Eighteen institu- 
tions either said “‘none” or omitted to reply, and the 
committee regards an omission as significant. Ten 
report one woman on the Board of Trustees, and 
when there are more women on the Board they gen- 
erally, though not always, serve on committees. 

Question 9. ‘Please state whether and how far it 
is the policy of your administration to give women 
the same opportunity for promotion as is given to 
men as regards leisure for study and research and 
adequate salary?”—sums up the purpose of the de- 
tailed questions 7a, as to the women on the faculty 
with professorial rank, and 7b, of those of instructors’ 
rank; 8a, the men of the faculty of professorial rank 
and 8b, the men of instructors’ rank; 10a, the average 
salary given to the different ranks of women, and 10b, 
the average salary given to the different ranks of men. 
Although these detailed questions show some marked 
inequalities of opportunity for study and research, 
both in leisure from academic duties and in adequate 
salary, so that the women have a distinct handicap 
for promotion, the relation between these points was 
not apparently seen in the replies to 9, as to equality 
of opportunity in leisure for research, and adequate 
salary; for the usual answer was “entire equality,” 
though the facts in 7, 8, and 10 did not bear out such 
an answer for 9. Several institutions stated that the 
treatment was “theoretically the same,” or “not 
standardized.”” One boldly states “men are pre- 
ferred for professors, but we give the same salaries in 
the lower ranks.” ‘‘Same opportunities for research, 
but salaries lower.” “‘It has not been the policy of 


this institution to give equal opportunities’’—again, 
it was “‘formerly the policy to have only men on the 
faculty, now a few women,” we mean to “give an 
opportunity to outstanding women to go forward 
possibly to professorial rank.” ‘‘ Not the policy to 
open any vacancy to women as such.” 

These institutions were certainly clear in their 
statements and equally clear to the minds of the com- 
mittee were those institutions which declared their 
policy to be one of equality, but where the numbers of 
women of professorial rank were notably few, or 
where the salaries were some $500 less than those of 
men of equal rank, or when the question 10, about 
salaries, was ignored. How startling the discrepancy 
between men’s and women’s salaries and opportuni- 
ties for advancement might be if we had a full report 
from all the institutions on our list, cannot be said. 
We should have some more adequate report, since the 
point needs clearing up in considering the established 
membership of institutions already admitted in an 
educational association which stands for equality of 
opportunity for men and women. 

Question 13. The adequate housing for women 
students in coeducational institutions is generally a 
matter of concern where the provision is recognized as 
demanding attention, and steps are being taken; 
though there are some places where there is no provi- 
sion, not even sorority houses, and other state uni- 
versities where the number in lodgings equals 
the number on the campus, and the rest are ‘at 
home. So many of these universities draw a large 
number from town or suburbs, that it is not easy to 
determine the adequacy of the provision and it is 
doubtful if the catalogues would give the whole story. 
The Dean of Women, or a personal visit of inspection, 
would provide a surer basis of knowledge. Wherever 
there is any hall of residence there seem to be social 
halls for the women students, and the gymnasiums 
are reserved for them at fixed times for physical exer- 
cise or for social occasions. There is generally a med- 
ical director or some medical supervisor, though here 
again, the family physician and family responsibilities 
are not superseded when the institution is in the home 
town. 

The insufficient data and the unsatisfactory nature 
of many of the replies force the committee to the con- 
clusion that more attention should be paid to the 
standing of the colleges already on our lists and to 
that end the committee is making recommendations 
to the Board of Directors that further investigation 
be conducted from a complete file of catalogues and 
by direct testimony of those in authority, especially 
those who object to filling out a questionnaire. 








FELLOWSHIPS 


By Aanes L. RoGrers 
Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships 


HE higher education of women today presents 

interesting features. One that deserves careful 
attention from the A. A. U. W. is the provision of 
financial aid for advanced work in science and scholar- 
ship. It is significant that Vassar College has an- 
nounced that no applicants for fellowships with 
stipends of $500 are forthcoming, as no woman can 
afford to abandon an academic position in school, col- 
lege or university for so small a sum. ‘The Commit- 
tee on Fellowships has realized for some time the need 
of increasing the stipends of A. A. U. W. Fellowships, 
and has laid plans accordingly. The establishment 
of the Simon Guggenheim Fellowships for advanced 
study abroad, numbering at least forty, and bearing 
stipends of $2,500 a year, is additional evidence of the 
need for more fellowships and larger fellowships, for 
this magnificent foundation was created only after a 
thorough investigation by experts of the conditions 
of postgraduate study. ‘The Fellowship Committee 
therefore recommends that fellowships under its ad- 
ministration be raised to $1,200 wherever possible 
and to $1,500 as soon as may be. Excellent coépera- 
tion has been given by donors of memorial fellow- 
ships and by organizations whose fellowships the 
A. A. U. W. administers in putting into operation this 
policy. 

The committee reaffirms the need for promoting 
the highest achievement of women by fellowship 
awards. ‘Today our colleges and universities are 
overstocked and understaffed. Fifty per cent of en- 
trants are eliminated at the end of the freshman year 
in state universities. In colleges admitting students 
on certificate the number dismissed as unsuitable 
candidates for a Bachelor of Arts degree is admittedly 
high. In women’s colleges requiring entrance ex- 
aminations for admission about 30 per cent do not 
graduate for a variety of reasons. It is self-evident 
that the need for helping women to enter college has 
disappeared. The truth is, the gate to college educa- 
tion is as wide open for women as it is for men. On 
the other hand, there is ample evidence that women 
graduates seeking to qualify for the Doctor of Phi- 
losophy degree suffer serious financial handicaps and 
stand in need of monetary help and vigorous encour- 
agement. 

The Committee on Fellowships considers it neces- 
sary to reiterate in no uncertain terms its faith in the 
power of women to advance knowledge, and its con- 
viction that financial aid should be provided to help 
women equip themselves for higher academic posi- 
tions. Pessimism is out of place after study of the 
status of women in universities and colleges. Women 
are still too often poorly equipped for the highest 
positions. This is at least in part as a result of re- 
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strictions, and the most potent of these are financial 
stress and the traditional negative attitude toward 
such service being rendered by them. 

Happily our Association can produce evidence of 
the intrinsic worth of the results of such opportunities 
as fellowships afford. It is not possible to furnish a 
complete list of publications by A. A. U. W. Fellows 
during the past year, because we have no method of 
discovering all of these. .The chairman has during 
the last few months received ‘reprints of published 
articles by Helen C. Coombs, Sarah Berliner Fellow, 
1923-24, and by Alice Armstrong, Boston Alumnae 
Fellow, 1923-24. A very fine contribution to scholar- 
ship has likewise been made by Dr. Dora Neill Ray- 
mond. Her book, “‘The Political Career of Lord 
Byron,” has been reviewed in flattering terms in the 
literary and historical journals both at home and 
abroad. Our Association has reason to be proud that 
on the first page of this admirable work is the state- 
ment that its author was Alice Freeman Palmer 
Fellow of the American Association of University 
Women. 

In future we are to require that copies of all publica- 
tions resulting from tenure of an A. A. U. W. Fellow- 
ship be presented to the Association, one to be placed 
in Headquarters, and one to the donors. Thus our 
members can see in Washington the fruits of our sup- 
port of creative intellectual work by women. 

But even if such proof were lacking, the committee 
would still aver that in any healthy society every 
human being should be afforded the opportunity of 
developing the powers she possesses and of becoming 
the very best that she has it in her to be. Only one 
Mme. Curie there may be in any generation, but to 
allow such talents as hers to “‘rust unused”’ would be 
sheer improvidence. 

It is vital, however, that the A. A. U. W. should 
furnish the wisest, the best aid in its effort to advance 
higher education among women. Our branches are 
spending $22,320 on scholarships. To loans they 
devote $24,787.50. A grand total of over $47,000 is 
turned in one year into scholarships, prizes and loans 
for women undergraduates. This is being done now 
at a time when the very best evidence we can procure 
shows it is easy for young women of ability to secure 
financial assistance or to earn part or all of their ex- 
penses at college. At the same time a sum of not 
more than $5,000 is spent by the A. A. U. W. on fel- 
lowships, memorial fellowships bringing the total 
administered by the A. A. U. W. for fellowship pur- 
poses to not more than $9,000. 

Local needs, local pride, local action the A. A. U. W. 
is keen to foster. The educational situation today, 
however, demands a much more rigorous selection of 
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properly qualified women and a vast increase in aid of 
gifted women. The Boston Branch has been the 
pioneer in a movement bound to develop, as knowl- 
edge of the needs of the educational situation grows. 
In establishing the Boston Alumnae Fellowship that 
branch has shown the most promising line of advance 
in fellowship work by our Association. 

That our members are not oblivious to the fellow- 
ship work is evidenced by the fact that so large a 
portion of the membership dues goes to their support. 
Another pleasing illustration of this interest is the 
recent action of the Goucher College Alumnae Asso- 
ciation in presenting $532.19 to augment the Rose 
Sidgwick Memorial Fund. This method of using the 
residue of a war-relief fund might well be followed by 
other Alumnae Associations possessing such funds, 
for nothing more closely allied in purpose could be 
found than the use of such means to bring a foreign 
student to America for a year’s study. For 1925- 
1926 a South African is Rose Sidgwick Fellow. 
Miss Maria M. TeWater will investigate methods 
of educating subnormal children in the United 
States. 

The list of awards for 1925-1926 indicates the high 
calibre of the women who seek our fellowships. Dr. 
Annie H. Abel-Henderson, A.B., A.M. (Kansas), 
Ph.D. (Yale), has been granted the Alice Freeman 
Palmer Fellowship to enable her to advance a very 
important study of Native Policy, on which she has 
already published three volumes. The treatment of 


aboriginal folk is a vital factor in colonization, fre- 


quently obstructing it for long periods, and the prob- 
lem clearly has important international significance. 
Dr. Henderson will carry on her research in London 
at the Record Office and British Museum. 

Dr. Hope Hibbard, A.B., A.M. (Missouri), Ph.D. 
(Byrn Mawr), will as Sarah Berliner Fellow study at 
the Sorbonne, investigating the problem of “‘cyto- 
plasmic inclusions in cells.” 

Mary A. Noble, A.B., A.M. (Bryn Mawr), as 
A. A. U. W. European Fellow is to trace the Influence 
of Ernest Henri Feydeau on 19th Century French 
Literature, conducting her research at the Sorbonne. 

Mary Albertson, A.B., A.M. (Bryn Mawr), Anna 
C. Brackett Fellow, will devote 1925-1926 to a his- 
torical study of The Merchants of London in the 
Time of Edward the Fourth, working in London for 
the year. 

Mary C. McKee, A.B., A.M. (Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for Women), Phi Mu Fellow, will carry out at 
Yale University an investigation connected with the 
isolation of vegetable protein. 

Mildred W. Grafflin, A.B. (Goucher), A.M. (Uni- 
versity of Maryland), Boston Alumnae Fellow, will 
conduct research in Internal Antisepsis at Yale 
University. 

This is the first year of the award of the Mary 
Pemberton Nourse Fellowship of $1,500 for Public 


Health. For this splendid memorial to one of the 
finest college women the Committee on Fellowships 
has found a fitting award. Miss Martha Koehne, 
A.B., A.M. (Ohio State University), Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Washington University, has had a wide ex- 
perience in teaching, in chemical investigation in the 
State Department of Health in Ohio, and in research 
in nutrition at the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health, the Johns Hopkins University. Already 
Miss Koehne has published in this important field. 
During her tenure she plans to conduct research ex- 
periments in nutrition at Yale University. 

The following facts gleaned from a statistical anal- 
ysis of applications indicates the present trends in 
women’s education. 

The number of applicants for the various fellow- 
ships were as follows: 


ia ii ae kt ae eae 6 
Mary Pemberton Nourse............. 3 
iy ie Wk ls IIs 6 vivir teceenness 10 
Alice Freeman Palmer............... 5 
co en cuuneeeouse 11 
Ec vicccevecedesenece 18 
ee ee a eel ae wee 5 
ec beeen Caekineewnes 4 
INS id octnccndacdvoeudon 1 


The educational preparation of candidates as 
shown by degrees held was as follows: Applicants 
holding the A.B. degree, 32; applicants holding the 
A.M. degree, 26; applicants holding the Ph.D. degree, 
5; and one applicant with an M.D. degree. 

The number of candidates choosing America for 
residence during the tenure of fellowship was 14. 
Similar figures for other countries were: Britain 11, 
France 9, Germany 1, Scandinavia 3, Italy 2, Spain 1. 

The fields of knowledge designated by applicants 
for study were these: English 6, Foreign Languages 9, 
Science 11, Mathematics 1, History 5, Philosophy 4, 
Economics 4, Sociology 1, Fine Arts 1, Psychology 1. 

No award was made in the case of the Latin-Amer- 
ican Fellowship. There was but one applicant. The 
Committee on Fellowships, believing that this valua- 
ble fellowship is at present not being called to the 
attention of Latin-American women and being also 
interested in securing information and guidance in 
the interpretation of Latin-American diplomas and 
degrees, therefore recommends that the Latin-Ameri- 
can Fellowship for 1926-1927 be awarded to an Amer- 
ican student of Latin-American Art, Archaeology, 
History or Literature, who shall make a study of 
Latin-American institutions for the higher education 
of women, in order to procure for us desirable infor- 
mation, and necessary connections, so that this award 
may lead to the most fruitful results. ‘The commit- 
tee deems this the best method of attaining the pur- 
pose of the A. A. U. W. in establishing the Latin- 
American Fellowship. Such a survey as is proposed 
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might also furnish valuable information for our Com- 
mittee on Admissions and our Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations. 

It is encouraging to the Committee on Fellowships 
to receive such expressions of gratitude for our work 
as is contained in letters received by the chairman 
from fellows testifying to the growth in appreciation 
and understanding, and the intangible results of a 
year in Europe, which undoubtedly through teaching 
and professional activity will later enrich American 
life. It is equally enheartening to have such a be- 


quest entrusted to us as that made by Penelope Mc- 
Duffie, who has bequeathed to the A. A. U. W. $5,000 
“‘to establish a Fellowship to be awarded to a grad- 
uate of any college belonging to the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools in the South, who 
shall have shown an inclination for research and shall 
be approved by the Committee on Fellowships of the 
A. A. U. W., preference being given to an applicant 
in history.” Such a signal proof of faith in our Asso- 
ciation and faith in our Fellowship work leads us to 
“greet the unseen with a cheer.” 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 


By He_en THompson Woo.Luey 
Chairman of the Committee on Educational Policies 


INCE the time of the last convention, the 

Committee on Educational Policies has had but 
two meetings, one on January 29 in New York and 
the other on April 7 in Indianapolis. The chief 
function of the committee has been, in the first place, 
to select and recommend to the Association a new 
educational secretary; and, in the second place, to 
advise and codperate with her. The report of the 
educational secretary will be the chief report of this 
committee, since she is the executive of the com- 
mittee. ‘The committee wishes to take this oppor- 
tunity to express its deep appreciation of the work 
that the new secretary, Miss Lois Hayden Meek, 
has done during the year. It seems to us an out- 
standing accomplishment. 

By action of the Board of Directors, at the time of 
the last convention, the character of the Committee 
on Educational Policies has been somewhat changed. 
The board passed the following motion: 

“That the Committee on Educational Policies be re- 
quested to take under consideration the question of what 
is legitimate activity for this Association concerning all 
matters referred to it by the Board of Directors, and to 
make recommendations on these questions back to the 
Board of Directors.” 


This action constitutes the Committee on Educa- 
tional Policies a sort of general advisory committee 
for the Board of Directors. The reason for the 
action is that the board is frequently asked to pass 
upon matters about which it feels that it cannot 
inform itself adequately in the brief time of a board 
meeting. In such instances it wishes to have a 
standing committee to which such requests for 
action can be referred for more careful consideration 
before they are acted upon by the board. Under 
this new ruling, the Committee on Educational 
Policies has considered three requests for action on 


special topics, and has made recommendations to 
the board on those requests. 

The committee has also discussed the general 
policy of the Association. It was the opinion of the 
committee that the Association is gaining by con- 
centrating the efforts of its branches as much as 
possible upon a few specific projects, notably the 
preschool and elementary programs, and the work 
of the International Relations Committee. The 
committee realizes that in an organization like the 
American Association of University Women these 
projects by no means cover all of the interests of the 
membership. It is inevitable that practically every 
intellectual interest of the land be represented in a 
large group of college women. However, we are 
of the opinion that it is impossible for one national 
association with resources such as ours to scatter its 
efforts over a very large field, and yet accomplish 
anything worth while. It is true that the educa- 
tional objectives of the Association must be changed 
from time to time with changing interests and 
conditions. This recommendation merely means 
that for the next few years the Committee feels it 
wise to urge its membership to concentrate on 
these projects. The recommendation is based in 
part on the fact that our present financial resources 
are not adequate for carrying on any more work 
than that already under way, and in part on the fact 
that the scattering of effort in many different direc- 
tions means poor accomplishment in any one of 
them. 

In addition to discussing policies, consulting with 
the educational secretary, and advising the Board of 
Directors about special requests, the work of the 
committee has been that of speaking before branches. 
Each member of the committee has served in this 
capacity more than once during the year. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By Even Fitz PENDLETON 
Chairman of the Committee on International Relations 


N the administrative side the important event 
has been the appointment of Miss Florence 
Angell as secretary of the committee. She began 
her work on September 1, 1924, and since that time 
there have been three meetings of the committee. 
At its first meeting in the fall the committee voted 
to increase its membership by the addition of a 
corresponding member from each section of the 
A. A.U.W. These members receive a notice of each 
meeting and are asked to send in any suggestions or 
reports from their regions, to be presented to the 
committee by the secretary. Minutes of the meet- 
ings of the committee are also sent to these members. 
The work of the committee has been carried on as 
usual through its subcommittees and through co- 
operation with the International Federation and 
with other organizations. The Subcommittee on 
Latin America has been dissolved with the under- 
standing that the organization of University Women 
of Latin America will be considered later if condi- 
tions prove favorable. The Subcommittee on Fel- 
lowships and Scholarships has been dissolved and 
two new subcommittees organized; one of which, 
with President Woolley as chairman, has charge of 
the recommendation of candidates for Oxford, and 
the second is to raise funds for International Fellow- 
ships. The chairman of this second committee is 
Mrs. Howard Vernon, the American member of the 
Committee on Fellowships of the International 
Federation. The aim of this committee of the 
International Federation is to raise a fund of $1,000,- 
000. This fund is for the endowment of thirty 
fellowships annually, and the sum is hardly to be 
called excessive for a federation numbering 28,000 
members, belonging to twenty nations. Various 
foundations have been approached to see if they 
would give aid in this project, but so far without 
success. Mrs. Vernon’s committee has met and 
discussed methods of beginning work. 

We have obtained from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion and other institutions, lists of foreign students 
studying in this country under their auspices, and in 
cases where these students were studying in or near 
cities in which there were branches of the A. A. U. W., 
we have asked the branches to look them up and 
offer them hospitality. 

The subcommittee known in the interests of 
brevity as the Oxford Committee has furnished to 
applicants information about Oxford and other 
English Universities. Comparatively few applica- 
tions for Oxford have been received. The Oxford 
authorities are most emphatic as to the type of 
student they desire. They wish students who 
intend to stay at the university two years, as that is 
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the length of time required to take a degree. They 
would also prefer students who have first done some 
graduate work in this country. The committee is 
also anxious to further a plan which is under considera- 
tion for special summer lectures at Oxford, which 
might be attended largely by American students, but 
which would be conducted wholly on a British plan. 
There are at present eight American women stu- 
dents at Oxford, three at Cambridge, and one at 
the University of London. 

The Committee on Exchange of Secondary School 
Teachers is a joint committee consisting of seven 
members, two representing the A. A. U. W., two 
representing the private school teachers of the United 
States, two representing the Headmistresses’ As- 
sociation, and one member who might either be 
appointed by the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, or elected by the six other members of the 
joint committee. The Committee on International 
Relations nominated as the two members to represent 
the A. A. U. W., Miss Chandor and Miss Tremaine. 
A scheme was worked out at Christiania for the 
functioning of this committee, its purpose being to 
encourage the interchange of school teachers by 
facilitating the means of getting into touch with 
teachers of other countries desirous of coming to 
America, and with those in this country interested in 
teaching abroad. There are some difficulties to be 
surmounted, such as the matter of pensions to 
British teachers, these being granted only to teachers 
in “accredited” British schools. The committee 
seems to feel that this can be accomplished if a list of 
accredited schools in America can be made and 
presented to the British governmental authorities 
for their approval. The difference in salaries which 
at first seemed a difficulty has practically ceased to 
be an issue. It is hoped to obtain the codperation 
of the heads of schools in the matter, so that the 
exchange may go forward smoothly and at once. 
It is also hoped that codperation may be brought 
about with the English Speaking Union, which is 
already interested in this work. 

The Committee on Interchange of Information on 
Secondary School Curricula and Organization was 
started at the conference at Christiania last summer. 
There is to be a representative of every National 
Federation on this committee, and Mrs. Lucy 
Wheeler Wilson, Principal of the South Philadelphia 
High School for Girls, has been appointed the 
American member. Mrs. Wilson went to London 
in January for the Conference of Educational 
Associations and obtained a great deal of information 
of value to the committee and to the joint committee 
on Exchange of Secondary School Teachers, which 
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will work in close connection with this committee, 
though the committees are quite different and neither 
could take the place of the other. 

The committee on Language for International 
Intercourse has been working in coéperation with 
the International Auxiliary Language Association 
in meetings, programs, and projects. Plans have 
been made for a syllabus on this subject which might 
be used for a course of six lessons, and which the 
committee purposes recommending to the Round 
Tables as possible study material. Professor Jesper- 
son may be brought to this country next year to 
lecture on the subject of an International Language. 
It is thought that the committee may recommend 
Professor Jesperson to the branches as a speaker. 

The committee undertakes to provide material for 
study by the Round Tables in the various branches. 
It has suggested particularly that the Round Tables 
study the World Court, the Protocol, and the League 
of Nations. For purposes of study the secretary has 
sent out copies of two outlines prepared for the use 
of the San Francisco branch by Mrs. William Palmer 
Lucas. She has also sent copies of the report on 
the Christiania Conference. She has suggested the 
material prepared by the League of Women Voters, 
the League of Nations Non-Partisan Association, the 
Foreign Policy Association, the Carnegie Peace 
Foundation, and the World Peace Foundation. 
There is also a splendid new syllabus on international 
relations by Parker Moon, with a foreword by Dr. 
Stephen P. Duggan, which we are recommending 
most highly to branches wishing to go quite deeply 
into the study. There are various types of these 
study groups. ‘They range in size from six or eight 
members to the whole branch and their meetings are 
sometimes only one in a season, and sometimes every 
two weeks. 

The secretary sent out a form letter to the branches 
in January with a questionnaire attached, from 
which the following data were obtained. Of eighty- 
two branches heard from, thirty-eight have Round 
Tables and forty-four have not. There are, how- 
ever, to our knowledge about eighty-five Round 
Tables in existence. Replies to the questionnaire 
keep coming in, and as we sent to all the branches we 
ought to have responses eventually from at least 
half of them. Some of the questionnaires have come 
in accompanied by very interesting reports and 
letters which give us much material for suggestions 
for next year. 

Miss Angell, the secretary of this committee, is 
liason officer between the A. A. U. W. and the In- 
stitute of International Education, and as such 
receives the applications for the scholarships and 
fellowships for study in France offered by the 
American Council on Education. She acts also as 
secretary of the Committee on Franco-American 
Exchange. The secretary’s office handled this year 


the applications of 144 students, including about 10 
taken over from the American Field Service Com- 
mittee. The far greater part of these applicants are 
women, and a good many more scholarships are 
awarded to women than to men. There are 48 
Americans studying on scholarships in France this 
year, 40 women, and8 men. And there are 19 French 
students in this country on exchange scholarships. 
Many whocould have had scholarshipscould not afford 
to come over; partly because of the rate of exchange. 

Mrs. Edgerton Parsons is chairman of a subcom- 
mittee appointed to codperate with other organiza- 
tions in securing visits from distinguished foreign 
women. Mrs. Parsons has helped to bring to this 
country Mrs. Corbett Ashby, president of the 
International Suffrage Alliance, and Miss Theodora 
Bosanquet, executive secretary of the International 
Federation of University Women, both of whom are 
visiting and speaking to various branches this spring. 
Mrs. Lilli Skonhoft, Professor Bonnevie, and Lady 
Rhondda were also invited by the committee to visit 
the United States, but were unable to come at this 
time. Mrs. Skonhoft will probably be here next fall, 
and may make speaking trips to the various branches 
in any time which she may be able to spare from her 
studies at Columbia. 

The committee is interested in the Students 
International Union at Geneva, which has been 
started by Mrs. Alexander Hadden as a club for 
the many students who gather at Geneva during the 
year. Plans are being made to raise $12,000 or more 
to run the club for the first year, and as large a fund 
besides as is possible to continue the maintenance of 
the club. ‘The union is to be a place where students 
can gather for informal discussion, social gatherings, 
and opportunities for meeting distinguished visitors. 
It is an interesting experiment in promoting inter- 
national understanding, not unlike International 
House, in New York, except that there are students 
in residence at the latter. 

The committee discussed at an early meeting the 
procedure to be followed by the A. A. U. W. in 
presenting to the International Federation resolutions 
concerning international matters, and it was finally 

‘Voted, That the Committee on International Relations 
hopes that, when it is known that resolutions are to be 
presented dealing with International Relations, the 
chairman of the Committee on International Relations 
may be informed in advance; but that when such action 
cannot be known in advance, the chairman of this Com- 


mittee should be officially notified of the action taken by 
the convention.” 


In closing this report, the chairman wishes to 
express her appreciation of the interest and codpera- 
tion of the members of her committee. The work of 
the committee has profited greatly by enjoying the 
services of a secretary able to give her whole time to 
its work. 
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NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS CLUB 


By Exizasetu H. WiLkiIns 
Chairman of the National Headquarters Club Committee 


O extend the hospitality of the National Head- 

quarters Club to University Women of this and 
other countries is a task both pleasant and stimulat- 
ing. The Executive Committee, appreciating the 
scope of possibility in such service, has been tireless 
in its efforts to further the high purposes for which 
the club was intended. 

Mrs. Samuel Herrick, chairman of Public Interests 
and Hospitality, with the help of her active commit- 
tee, has succeeded in arousing and maintaining a 
spirit of good fellowship and coéperation among the 
members and a feeling of ‘‘at-homeness”’ in the club. 
To this end she has established a club table at lunch- 
eon with a daily hostess to introduce strangers and 
to keep the conversational ball rolling. This club 
table has proved very popular, and many lively dis- 
cussions, national and international, have gone on 
around its board. The Public Interests program has 
been as varied as in former years. At each weekly 
tea there has been a guest of honor who has given a 
brief talk during the afternoon. Among these guests 
have been Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, assistant 
attorney general; Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, biog- 
rapher of Susan B. Anthony; Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt; Mrs. Mina Van Winkle, head of the Women’s 
Bureau of the D. C. Police Force; Miss Adelaide 
Mercer, of the English Police Force; Mrs. Mary T. 
Norton, newly-elected Congresswoman from New 
Jersey; Mrs. Florence Knapp, secretary of state of 
New York; President Marion Edwards Park of 
Bryn Mawr; President Woolley of Mount Holyoke; 
Governor and Mrs. Billings of Vermont; and on the 
15th of April a very delightful tea was given to the 
Ambassador from Great Britain and Lady Isabella 
Howard. ‘The club is fortunate in having among its 
members a number of accomplished musicians, who 
have arranged a series of musical teas with an at- 
tractive monthly program. At the monthly club 
luncheons we have heard such speakers as Dr. Arnold 
Wolfers, political economist of Switzerland; Mr. 
William Hard; Professor Robert Gault; Dr. Paul 
Kaufman; and Mrs. Horace Coleman of Japan. For 
evening lectures we have had a series on Latin 
America; an illustrated talk on Alaska by Dr. Phillip 
Smith of the Geological Survey; and one on the 
Eclipse. Groups studying the drama and book 
reviews, and classes in French, have been popular 
activities. During the late summer and autumn, the 
political dinners with magnetic speakers drew large 
numbers of members. In lighter vein, occasional 
bridge parties have been held in the lounge, and the 
younger members have enjoyed monthly dances. 

The monthly Bulletin, scheduling the events of 
club interest, has been ably handled by Mrs. Nourse 


and her Committee on Publicity. This committee 
has kept the Headquarters activities running through 
the daily columns of the local press. 

Among the house guests of the club have been 
Miss Freda Bage of Australia; Miss Adelaide Mercer 
and Dr. May Thorne of England; Miss Lyra Taylor 
of Wellington, New Zealand; and Mrs. Margery 
Corbett Ashby, president of the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance. 

Since funds were limited for freshening the Head- 
quarters with paint, new curtains, and furniture 
covering, the Housefurnishings Committee decided 
to put its efforts into the reading room, the dining 
room and the lounge, where redecorating was most 
needed. During her summer in Europe, Miss 
Genevieve Hendricks, the chairman, made a special 
point of visiting the clubhouses for women in Paris 
and Rome; and, in the School of Fine Arts in Paris, 
where she was doing special work in interior decorat- 
ing, she directed much of her study to colors and 
materials to be used in the Headquarters Club. On 
account of the northern frontage, it was decided to 
put more color into the house wherever possible. 
Charming chintzes in rust and green were selected 
for the dining room, and the same colors in softer 
tones, for the reading room. The color scheme in the 
new materials in the lounge is old blue and gold to 
harmonize with the Chinese rugs. The effect of the 
work done is most pleasing. 

The membership of the club at the beginning of the 
fiscal year was 445. The usual summer withdrawals 
were 36, and the number of members added during 
the past nine months has been 103, making the 
present membership 512. 

Mrs. Mabel G. Swormstedt, treasurer, submits the 
following statement of club operation from May 31, 
1924, to February 28, 1925: 


Restaurant 
Rooms 
NS ie a eee oe cu ee sarasota i 


$18,007 . 26 
8,616.65 
687 . 22 
11,388.50 


$38,699 . 63 
$20,402.77 


9,708 .37 
5,617.28 


$35,728 .42 


Balance 
Balance on hand May 31, 1924 


$2,971.21 
1,778.41 


Total balance $4,749 . 62 
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Dr. Louise Stanley, head of the Bureau of Home 
Economics, and chairman of the House Committee, 
attributes the success of the club business in a large 
measure to the efficient management of Miss Hannah 
B. Corbett. She calls attention to the fact that the 
expenditures during the past nine months cover not 
only replacement but several pieces of permanent 
equipment necessary for more efficient work. An 
adding machine and a four-drawer file have been 
purchased, and the offices rearranged to make them 


more convenient and to provide a place for the full- 
time bookkeeper. Miss Corbett resigned the first 
of February to accept a position in New York. Miss 
Sarah F. Simpson has been appointed to take her 
place as manager of the club. Miss Simpson’s 
training in home economics was at Simmons College 
and at the University of Kentucky. During the past 
two years, she has been assistant dietitian at the 
Grace Dodge Hotel. Her high standards and effi- 
ciency are already proving valuable assets to the club. 


LEGISLATION 


By HarLeEAN JAMES 
Chairman of the Committee on Legislation 


F the legislative program approved by the 1924 

Convention of the American Association of 
University Women, two measures passed Congress 
last spring, the Teachers’ Salary Bill and the Bill 
for a Federal Industrial Home for Women. Of the 
program placed before the branches this year, one 
measure became a law during the short session of 
Congress, the Compulsory Education and School 
Census Bill. 

Kight legislative measures were recommended to 
the branches for the program of 1924-25 in addition 
to the bills which have already been enacted into 
law. At the adjournment of Congress these were 
pending in various stages of progress. 

The Sterling-Reed Education Bill (S. 1337: H. R. 
3923) which would create a Department of Educa- 
tion and authorize a maximum of $100,000,000 
annually as federal aid to the states to remove illit- 
eracy, for Americanization of immigrants, for par- 
tial payment of teachers’ salaries, for promotion of 
physical education, and for preparation of teachers 
for public school service, encountered opposition, 
particularly to the federal aid provisions. But the 
bill for the reorganization of the government depart- 
ments, under which the Bureau of Education, the 
Public Health Service and the Veterans’ Relief 
would be joined in a Department of Education and 
Relief, has not been supported by many educators. 
A proposed bill has, therefore, been drafted for in- 
troduction into the next Congress, which omits the 
federal aid features but provides for the creation of 
a Department of Education with a secretary in the 
Cabinet. 

The Capper-Bacon Bill (S. 2713: H. R. 7450) to 
provide federal stimulus for universal physical edu- 
cation by means of federal aid to the states was not 
pushed during the past Congress and probably will 
not receive much attention in the next Congress 
until the Education bill is disposed of. 

The Child Labor Amendment was ratified by four 
states—Arkansas, Arizona, California and Wiscon- 


sin. It is believed that ratification of the child labor 
amendment has been delayed but not defeated, 
During the interval between legislative sessions. 
which in some states is a period of one year, in a few 
states as much as three years, and in most states a 
period of two years, the branches may secure in- 
formation to be used at the next session of the state 
legislature. 

At the opening of the first session of the 67th Con- 
gress it was thought by many that the participation 
of the United States in the World Court could not 
be brought about. Public opinion, however, finally 
convinced the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
necessity for action. Hearings were held covering 
five sessions on April 30 and May 1 before a sub- 
committee of the Foreign Relations Committee with 
Senator Pepper as chairman. About two weeks 
afterwards the Foreign Relations Committee took 
up the question and devoted four days to considera- 
tion of the various resolutions before it, including 
the Swanson resolution embodying the Harding- 
Hughes reservations, the Lodge resolution providing 
for an entirely new court and the Pepper resolution 
incorporating amendments to the statute of the 
Court, which would have the effect of separating the 
present World Court from the League. It also car- 
ried an amendment which would have the effect of 
depriving the British colonies of a separate vote in 
the election of judges of the Court. The Lodge 
resolution was withdrawn. The Foreign Relations 
Committee voted down the Swanson resolution and 
ordered a favorable report on the Pepper resolution. 
A minority report was submitted by Senator Swan- 
son. The 68th Congress adjourned without further 
action; but in the special session of the Senate of 
the 69th Congress the following unanimous-consent 
agreement offered by Senator Robinson was passed 
by a vote of 77 to 2: 

“That on December 17, 1925, the Senate in open ex- 
ecutive session proceed to the consideration of Senate 
Resolution 5, submitted by Mr. Swanson, on March 5, 
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1925, providing for adhesion on the part of the United 
States to the protocol of December 6, 1920, and adjoined 
statute for the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
with reservations.” 


This for the first time will bring a resolution em- 
bodying the Harding-Hughes plan directly before 
the Senate for action, since the Pepper resolution, 
which has been on the Executive Senate calendar 
during the last session, provided for amendment to 
the Statute of the Court itself. Senate Resolution 
5, introduced March 5, 1925, is identical with the 
Swanson resolution introduced last year with the 
addition of the further reservation recommended by 
President Coolidge that the United States shall not 
be bound by advisory opinions of the Court not 
rendered pursuant to a request in which the United 
States shall join. 

The Stanfield-Lehlbach Bill (S. 3010: H. R. 6896) 
was arPamendment to the Classification Act of 1923 
which was designed to correct defects in the Classifi- 
cation Act by transferring the administrative func- 
tions from the Personnel Classification Board to 
the United States Civil Service Commission. Dur- 
ing the first session of the 68th Congress the bill 
passed the House but at the time of the adjournment 
of Congress it had not passed the Senate. It is 
expected that the bill will be reintroduced into the 
next session of Congress. 


RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION 


The following recommendations of the Committee 
on Legislation were adopted by the Convention of 
the American Association of University Women in 
Indianapolis: 

The Committee on Legislation recommends: 


(1) That the provision that Federal Legislative bills 
or principles should be submitted to the branches at least 
six weeks before the annual convention instead of three 
months before. The reason for this is that Congress con- 
venes during the first week in December and it is impossible 
to know, three months before an April convention, what 
bills or principles should be submitted to the convention 
for the year beginning the following June. 

(2) That the classification of legislative measures into 
educational and emergency be discontinued. — 

(3) That the classification approved last year by the 
Convention be changed to the following: 


That the measures to be. voted upon be divided into 
three groups: 

1. Those which we support actively as of immediate 
and special interest to this Association. 

2. Those which we endorse as being of general interest 
to this Association. 

3. Those measures, pending or proposed, which we 
recommend for special study. 


The convention approved the following classifica- 
tion of legislative measures or principles which were 
authorized for the legislative program of the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women for the years 
1925-27: 

Cuass 1 
Legislation for establishing a Federal Department of Edu- 
cation with a Secretary of Education as a Cabinet Officer. 
Ratification by the States of the Child Labor Amendment 
which has passed Congress. 
Participation of the United States in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, with Hughes reservations. 
Amendment to the Reclassification Act for federal employ- 
ees, transferring the powers, duties and functions of the 
Personnel Classification Board to the United States 
Civil Service Commission. 


Crass 2 

An amendment to the Smith-Hughes Vocational Education 
Act providing for increased appropriation for instruction 
in home economics. 

Adequate appropriations for the continued development of 
the Children’s Bureau and the Women’s Bureau, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

‘Petition, urge and request the President of the United 
States at the earliest possible date to present to the 
Senate of the United States the Covenant of the League 
of Nations for ratification on such terms as will be con- 
sistent with our Constitution and consonant with the 
dignity and honor, the moral responsibility and power of 
our republic.” 

Cass 3 
Some provision for nation-wide physical education. 
Equal Rights Amendment. 


The Committee on Legislation recommends that 
the branches establish Legislative Round Tables for 
intensive study of measures included in the legislative 
program. No measures not previously acted upon 
by the Association have been included in the program 
for the ensuing two years. The committee will be 
glad to furnish to the branches further information 
concerning the legislative measures on the program 
adopted by the convention. 








SECTIONS PLEDGED 


South Atlantic 
Southwest Central 
South Pacific 


STATES WITH ONLY ONE BRANCH UNPLEDGED 


Connecticut 
Massachusetts 
New Jersey 
Maryland 

7 South Carolina 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Kansas 
Wyoming 
Arizona 
New Mexico 
Nevada 


STATES PLEDGED 


Wisconsin 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Kansas 
Oklahoma 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Tennessee 
Oregon 


BRANCHES PLEDGED TO RAISE QUOTAS 


Norta ATLANTIC SECTION 
*#Greenwich, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Norwalk, Conn. 
Waterville, Me. (new) 
Boston, Mass. 

*Conn. Valley, Maas. (new) 
Mountain Lakes, N. J. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

#Corning, N. Y. 

Elmira, N. Y. 
Ithaca, N. Y. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

*Schenectady, N. Y. (new) 
Chambersburg, Pa. (new) 

*tErie, Pa. 

*Johnstown, Pa. (new) 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

*Reading, Pa. (new) 

*tRutland, Vt. (Patron) 
tWilmington, Dela. 
Souts ATLANTIC SECTION 

*Washington, D. C. (Patron) 

*St. Petersburg, Fla. (new) 

#Chapel Hill, N. C. 

#Durham, N. C. 

*Greensboro, N. C. 
Raleigh, N. C. 
Columbia, 8. C. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

Charlottesville, Va. 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Va. 

Sweet Briar, Va. 
*#Williamsburg, Va. 

#Fairmont, W. Va. 

#Huntington, W. Va. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Norrneast CENTRAL SECTION 
*tBloomington, Ill. 
#Chicago, Ill. 
igin, Ill 


n, Ill. 
*Quincy, Ill. (new) 
Bloomington, Ind. 
*Connersville, Md. (new) 
#Decatur, Ind. (new) 
Greencastle, Ind. (new) 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


FINISH THE FUND 


GIFTS IN MEMORY AND IN HONOR OF PIONEERS AND 
FRIENDS OF EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 


May Allinson 
Frances M. Beauimont 


Carrie Chapman Catt 
Mary Coes 

Mrs. Theodore Cole 
Elizabeth C. Colton 
Charlotte H. Conant 
Martha Foote Crowe 
Susan J. Cunningham 
Ruth Capen Farmer 
Alla Foster 


Adelia A. Field Johnston 


Dr. Eva Johnston 
Mary Ladd 

Abby Leach 

Mary Lyon 
Penelope McDuffie 


Maria Dickinson McGraw 


Dr. Mary Mosher 


Marian Kinney Brookings 


Sarah Yerxa Mower 
Blanche Myers 

M. Adelaide Nutting 
Mrs. Helen R. Olin 
Alice Freeman Palmer 
Mrs. W. H. Perrine 
Amelia Platter 

Ellen H. Richards 
Ellen C. Sabin 

Maria Sanford 

Pres. L. Clark Seelye 
May Wright Sewall 
Harriet Webster Stearns 
Dr. Romiett Stevens 
Marion Talbot 

M. Carey Thomas 
Lucretia Loomis Vaill 
Mary H. Whitney 
Alice Ames Winter 


The most significant part of the Washington Fund Dinner came 
with the assembling of the illuminated sheets of the Founders’ 
Book and the reading of the gifts in memory of pioneers in the 
field of women’s education or in honor of living friends of women’s 
education. These memorial gift funds are still open to sub- 


scription. 


#Birmingham, Mich. 

Copper County, Mich. (new) 
*Crystal Falls, Mich. (new) 

Detroit, Mich. 

#*Niles-Buchanan, Mich. 

Saginaw, Mich. 

t*Cincinnati, O. 

Columbus, O. 
*Granville, O. (new) 

Toledo, O 

Warren, O. 

Wooster, O. 
TYoungstown, O. (new) 
TAppleton, Wis. 

Beloit, Wis. 

Janesville, Wis. 

La Crosse, Wis. 

#* Madison, Wis. 
tMilwaukee, Wis. 
#*Oconomowoc, Wis. (new) 
Ripon, Wis. (Patron) 
#* Sheboygan, Wis. (new) 
*Watertown, Wis. (new) 


SoutHeast CENTRAL SECTION 


Birmingham, Ala. 
Natchitoches, La. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Nortuwest CENTRAL SECTION 


Ames, Iowa 
Burlington, Iowa 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Fargo-Moorhead, N. D. 
Hibbing, Minn. (new) 
*St. Cloud, Minn. 
#* Winona, Minn. 
tChadron, Nebr. 
Lincoln, Nebr. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Grand Forks, N. D. 
O*Valley City, N. D. 
Huron, 8S. D. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 


SoutHwest CENTRAL SECTION 


Little Rock, Ark. 
Baldwin, Kans. 
Emporia, Kans. 
Independence, Kans. 
Junction City, Kans. 
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*#Manhattan, Kans. 
Topeka, Kans. 
*#Wichita, Kans. 
*#Maryville, Mo. 
*#Sedalia, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
*Vandalia, Mo. 
Warrensburg, Mo. 
Ardmore, Okla. 
Bartlesville, Okla. 
Chickasha, Okla. 
Edmond, Okla. 
Muskogee, Okla. 
Norman, Okla. 
#Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Okmulgee, Okla. 
Ponca City, Okla. 
Sapulpa, Okla. 
#Stillwater, Okla. 
TTulsa, Okla. 
Amarillo, Tex. (new) 


Norra Rocky Mountain SECTION 
Pocatello, Ida. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
*Laramie, Wyo. 


Soutrn Rocky Mountain SEcTION 
*tColorado Springs, Colo. 
Denver, Colo. 


Norra Pactric Secrion 
Corvallis, Ore. 
Portland, Ore. 
Salem, Ore. 

Eugene, Ore. 
*#Cowlitz, Wash. 
*Gray’s Harbor, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
#Tacoma, Wash. 


Sours Paciric Section 

Sacramento, Calif. 

#San Diego, Calif. 

*San Francisco, Calif. 
San Gorgonio, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 

#Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Ventura, Calif. 


Nore: 
* Branches in italic are paid in full. 
O Benefactor Branch. 
X Donor Branch. 
# Contributor Branch. 
+ Branches with quotas oversubscribed but 
not having 75 % of members contributing. 
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RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY A. A. U. W. CONVENTION 


Fottow1nG Report or WasHINGToN Funp Commirresr, Aprin, 10, 1925 


N view of the unusual responsibilities being carried 
by the Board of Directors and the Washington 
Fund Committee, and the fact that these unusual 
responsibilities and obligations are of necessity inter- 
fering with the orderly progress and development of 
the Association, the Convention of 1925 goes on 
record as follows: . 


1. We understand, realize and appreciate the bur- 
den carried by our Directors and Fund 
Committee and endorse with perfect con- 
fidence the plan under which they are operat- 
ing to secure National Headquarters for this 
Association. 


2. We pledge ourselves to complete the payments 
to this fund by May 31, 1926. 


3. In event that written pledges covering the full 
amount of the fund ($215,000) are not in the 
hands of the Fund Committee by May 31, 
1925, we leave our Directors and Fund Com- 
mittee free to proceed under the advice of our 
Trustees to distribute funds already collected, 
and make such disposition of the Headquar- 
ters Building as will close this transaction. 


4. We adopt this motion in full confidence that our 
officers and committee will conscientiously 
safeguard the reputation, the present needs 
and the future needs of the Association, and 
that only the failure of the membership at 
large to meet its obligations will produce such 
a contingency. 


Chicago. KATHARINE P. Pomeroy. 


STATEMENT OF WASHINGTON FUND FOR PURCHASE OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
Apri 30, 1925 














Quota SUBSCRIPTIONS IN HAND oR ASSURED 
SECTION Cash or Resstiatiien 
Denia Per cent Total Per cent Cash in Pledges in Pledges ai aaa 
— of Total of Quota Hand Hand Held at Pledged * y 
Branch — 
North Atlantic......... $43,750 20.3 $40,103 .66 92 $25,063 .24 | $14,990.42 $ $50 .00 
South Atlantic.......... 18,522 8.6 20,183 .35 109 12,109 .45 8,073 .90 0 
Northeast Central....... 50,288 23.3 48,491.81 96 23,739 .78 24,301 .03 0 451.00 
Southeast Central. ...... 6,720 $.1 4,099 .31 61 1,445.81 2,653 .50 
Northwest Central...... 26,040 12.1 20,039 .07 77 6,763 .57 10,950 .50 2,325 .00 
Southwest Central...... 29,386 13.6 29,386 .00 100 11,856 .48 10,062 .02 0 7,467 .50 
North Rocky........... 2,086 1.0 908 .00 43 * 260 .00 648 .00 0 
South Rocky........... 3,332 1.5 2,498 .00 75 2,083 .50 414.50 
North Pacific. .......... 13,216 6.1 9,793 .00 74 6,479 .40 2,125 .60 1,188 .00 
South Pacthe........... 22,442 10.4 22,442 .00 100 12,300 .00 5,842 .00 0 4,300 .00 
Friends and Foreign.....|  ...... 313.00 ee 300 .50 eee)6=—C lc’ COD Oho 
WE, 6 5 oc ke eee oa $215,782 100. $198,257 .20 $102,401.73 | $80,073.97 $15,781.50 








Fund total, as above 
Rent received from Club to date 


I ig Sie eee iichia 


Accrued interest on deposits.............. 





SOT eT oe ere eee rs er $198,257 .20 


3,037 .40 
923 .40 


(Me eisai kes ae ee $202,218 .00 


* Based on information received from Branch or Section officers. 


The foregoing statements show what the Associa- 
tion has done to date toward meeting the conditions 
of the Trustees. There still remains the necessity for 
great effort on the part of those not yet taking 
their full sharee EACH MEMBER, BRANCH, 


STATE AND SECTION MUST MEET ITS OWN 
OBLIGATION IF THE FUND IS TO BE 
FINISHED. 
Marian KINNEY BROOKINGS, 
Chairman, Washington Fund Committee. 





DEPARTMENT OF PRESCHOOL AND 
ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


SIGNIFICANT PHASES OF ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


By Bessiz LEE GAMBRILL 
Assistant Professor, Elementary Education, Yale University 


pata the standpoint of the nation, the elemen- 
tary school occupies a unique position. It rep- 
resents the one period of education which is compul- 
sory for all the children of all the people. It is the 
one channel which provides opportunity for system- 
atic and continuous training for every future citizen. 
Its potentialities are large for developing those qual- 
ities which are needed in measurable degree in all 
citizens, if our great national experiment in democ- 
racy is to meet with ultimate success. 

Suppose we should analyze our national needs into 
basic traits required for the welfare of our political, 
social and economic life. Suppose we should then 
apply the most skillful and scientific guidance to the 
attempt to develop these traits within the limits of 
capacity, in the 20,000,000 of children who are the 
yearly charge of the elementary school. If this 
process were started in the kindergarten and skill- 
fully followed up throughout the 6th to 8th year 
period of elementary education, it is conceivable that, 
despite the limitations of human nature we might 
have fewer Tea Pot Dome swindles, fewer holdups 
and defaultings, a larger sense of civic responsibility, 
more courage and integrity in business and political 
life. If not, then our national faith in education is 
only a fond delusion and our expenditure of a billion 
dollars a year for education is without civic justifica- 
tion. If the thesis is tenable and if by so doing it 
might attain these results then the nation might well 
afford to multiply its expenditures a hundredfold. 

What is the importance of the elementary school 
from the individual standpoint? What have the 
experiences here encountered to do with the personal 
happiness or misery, success or failure of the boys and 
girls of the nation? The new emphasis upon the 
crucial importance of early childhood in conditioning 
both the mental and physical welfare of the individual 
in later life carries a significant implication for the 
period of elementary education. Development is a 
continuous process. ‘The wise home (and perhaps in 
the future the nursery school) may start to promote 
the emotional dispositions, the habits and abilities 
which make for personal health and happiness, but if 
these results are to be conserved and established as 
abiding personality traits the elementary school 
period must build upon this foundation a superstruc- 
ture which year by year adds strength and beauty 
through the development of those qualities and 
characteristics which make possible the worthy life. 
If the home does its work poorly, if it fosters, all 


unconsciously, attitudes and habits which hamper 
the child and prevent his happy and successful ad- 
justment to things and people, the elementary school 
must do what it can to change these traits and to re- 
direct the course of behavior. 

The school has a special responsibility to see that 
the attitudes, habits, skills and knowledge which are 
acquired directly under its authority and through its 
guidance are assets which constitute a working cap- 
ital rather than a mortgage upon the future scholas- 
tic and life success of the individual. Year by year 
from kindergarten to high school are built habits of 
success or failure, habits which promote or endanger 
health, which facilitate or hinder effective study. 
Here also are established attitudes of love, indiffer- 
ence, or dislike for various kinds of reading, for music 
and other arts, for nature, for people and customs of 
other lands, consideration or contempt for the rights 
of others, high or low standards of workmanship and 
conduct. As the preschool period comes first in the 
life of the child and thus has importance through 
priority, so in terms of school education the elemen- 
tary school comes first and conditions the effectiveness 
of all that follows. 

This concept of the wider responsibility of the ele- 
mentary school is a recent one, but scarcely of mush- 
room growth. From the very early days when its 
function was to teach children to read in order that 
they might grow in grace through study of the scrip- 
tures there has been a gradual expansion in the scope 
and purpose of the school, brought about through 
changes in our national life and the changing demands 
which it makes upon its citizens. The industrial 
revolution has altered the character of our homes, 
immigration has modified the composition of our 
population and hence of our schools. Compulsory 
education laws have increasingly forced into the 
schools children who have small capacity for the 
traditional education and little desire or home en- 
couragement for school attendance. The difficulty 
of the task to be accomplished has been greatly mag- 
nified by this enormous increase in the numbers to be 
educated, by the differences in native capacity, in 
racial and social backgrounds, and by the constantly 
growing complexity of modern life. 

In the field of science, meantime, educational 
psychology and educational sociology have arisen, 
pointing the direction to a theory and practice of 
education radically different from that of the past 
and offering hope of a better adjustment to the task 
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of the present. In this theory and the more progres- 
sive practice growing out oi it, certain well marked 
tendencies are evident. 

The sociological emphasis stresses the necessity for 
analyzing the activities of modern society, its ideals 
and its defects. In the light of such analyses the 
objectives of education, together with the curriculum 
for realizing these objectives, should be derived. 

The psychological emphasis directs attention to 
the fact that the goals of education thus conceived 
are to be attained only through changes in individuals 
and that these changes are of varying kinds psycho- 
logically. It further stresses the fact that the produc- 
tion of these changes is dependent upon the activity 
of the learner, and can economically be effected only 
in accordance with fairly well established conditions 
of learning which are inherent in the nature of the 
individual. It thus directs attention to method, to 
the function of the teacher and of subject matter. 
If learning is the development of habits, attitudes, 


_ skills and knowledge in-boys and girls through their 


own reactions, then teaching must be such skillful 
direction and guidance of these activities and the 
purposes which initiate them, that the results are 
socially and individually desirable. Subject matter 
is subordinated to the pupil goals sought, but it gains 
rather than loses in real importance because it be- 
comes the essential medium for the carrying out of 
educational activities. 

In accordance with this point of view the modern 
progressive school no longer hopes to make good 
citizens simply by teaching facts about the conduct of 
the government and the duties of good citizens. Its 
procedure is to orgahize the activities of the school so 
that day by day the child has occasion to practice 
good citizenship, and to build those attitudes out of 
which it grows. Year by year from kindergarten 
throughout his school career provision is made for an 
expanding experience, direct and vicarious, which 
gradually comes to include in its range not only home, 
school and neighborhood, but the state, the nation 
and the world. 

Likewise the individual’s equipment for health is 
sought by the direct route. The old method was to 
learn facts from a physiology text book and have 
faith that somehow they would be transmuted into 
living functions. The draft with its record of one out 
of six of our young men physically disqualified for 
military service, and Hoover’s estimation of the an- 
nual economic loss of $1,800,000 in peace time through 
preventable disease and death, should convince us of 
our misplaced trust in the efficiency of the old pro- 
cedure. The modern school works for the develop- 
ment of health attitudes and health habits, with 
knowledge partly as a contribution to these ends, and 
partly as their by-product. 

Modern psychology has also made us vividly con- 
scious of the extent and character of individual 


differences, and has provided us with at least a crude 
beginning in instruments for measuring these differ- 
ences. Much work must still be done at this point, 
but already the results of this emphasis are evident in 
experimentation to adjust the curricula, methods and 
organization of the school to the facts which have 
been established. An excellent résumé of some of 
this experimentation is to be found in publications of 
the National Society for the Study of Education, both 
last year and this year. 

These progressive tendencies can scarcely be ac- 
cepted as descriptive of conditions in the great mass 
of elementary schools today. Too often lip service is 
given to teaching “children not subjects,” to educa- 
tion for character building and citizenship, while the 
majority of elementary school curricula are formu- 
lated in terms of ground to be covered, children are 
promoted or fail of promotion in terms of subjects 
learned, achievement tests are constructed largely for 
testing mastery of subject matter, and teachers are 
judged with reference to their efficiency in covering 
thoroughly the ground required. The fact of indi- 
vidual differences is still largely disregarded with the 
result that one curriculum is provided for all regard- 
less of intelligence level, cultural background, special 
abilities or disabilities. The result is that children 
fail and repeat the weary grind with questionable 
profit or form habits of lack of application because the 
work is too easy forthem. In spite of these facts, the 
outlook is encouraging for there is an ever increasing 
consciousness of the need for change and an astonish- 
ing amount of experimenting along progressive lines 
in curriculum construction, school organization, and 
teaching technique. 

Many obstacles lie in the path of rapid, effective 
adjustment of the elementary school to its modern 
task. Crucial among these are the following: first, 
the failure of the general public to understand the 
nature and difficulty of the problem; second, lack of 
an adequate supply of natively capable and well- 
trained teachers; and third, an insufficient number of 
able and creative leaders to develop the program, to 
prepare teachers, and to aid and stimulate their con- 
tinuous growth during service. If these obstacles 
were removed, such problems as inadequate funds, 
overcrowded classrooms, part-time schedules, lack of 
equipment and the like would quickly be solved. In 
all of these respects, namely the education of public 
opinion, increasing the supply of able and well-trained 
teachers and of effective leadership, college women 
have a large opportunity and responsibility. 

The remainder of this paper will be concerned with 
indicating the present situation with reference to 
teachers in the elementary school, upon whom in the 
final analysis the success of our program must rest. 
How well equipped are these teachers? In 1911 
Coffman made a study of “The Social Composition 
of the Teaching Population” in an attempt to eval- 
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uate the education which we are offering to our future 
citizens. He found that “‘the typical American fe- 
male teacher is 24 years of age, having entered 
teaching in the early part of her nineteenth year 
when she had received but four years’ training be- 
yond the elementary schools. Her salary is at present 
$485.00 a year. She is native born of native parents, 
both of whom speak the English language. Her first 
experience as a teacher was gotten in the rural school 
where she remained but two years.” If she went 
from there to a town school her promotion was based 
solely upon her experience and no additional training 
was required. If she went to a town school one year 
of training was required. This picture is drawn from 
the medium teacher, that is 50 per cent of the teachers 
were better and 50 per cent poorer than this descrip- 
tion indicates. 

The present situation with reference to the training 
of teachers is stated in the Research Bulletin of the 
National Education Association for January 1923, as 
follows: “The presence in the school rooms of our 
country of thousands of untrained teachers is the most 
serious educational problem of today. Many of 
these teachers have had no training whatsoever be- 
yond graduation from the elementary schools, have 
had little teaching experience, and are often but 18 
or 19 years of age. It has been estimated that less 


than one quarter of the teachers of the nation have an 
education equal to the standard of preparation recog- 


nized in all civilized countries as constituting the 
barest minimum for elementary school teaching. We 
require that all who vote must be 21 years of age, yet 
untrained teachers, 18 and 19 years of age, are often 
given a far greater responsibility than that of the 
ballot—the training of the children who are the 
citizens of tomorrow.” 

The racial and occupational status of the homes 
from which teachers are drawn is suggestive of the 
cultural background which they bring to their work. 
Coffman found that in the women’s group 44.8 per 
cent came from farm homes, 7.5 per cent from the 
professional group, 15.3 per cent from the business 
group, 16.4 per cent were children of artisans, 11.3 
per cent were children of laborers, and 1.8 per cent the 
children of public officials. As to nationality, 83.3 
per cent were of American parentage, 15 per cent were 
foreign or mixed parentage and only 1 per cent 
were of foreign birth. 

In 1922-23 Mr. J. L. Meader made a study of the 
composition of the elementary teaching staff of 


Connecticut and of the student body of the State’ 


Normal Schools. Connecticut stands relatively high 
with respect to the amount of training her teachers 
have received, 80 per cent having had either normal 
school, college, or special post-secondary training for 
their work. The occupation of the parents of Nor- 
mal School students were distributed as follows: 
mechanical, manufacturing and woodworking trades 


47 per cent; mercantile 27 per cent; farming 8 per 
cent; professional 5 per cent; miscellaneous 13 per 
cent. With reference to nationality of parents these 
students were distributed as follows: both parents 
born in the United States, 46.5 per cent; one parent 
born in United States, 16.4 per cent; both parents 
born in foreign countries, 37.1 per cent. Nineteen 
different foreign countries were represented, with 
Ireland and Russia leading with 54 per cent. These 
figures, however, must be interpreted in the light of 
the composition of the white population of the state, 
only 32.5 per cent of whom are of native born par- 
entage. 

The intelligence of the prospective teacher is of 
especial importance as a foundation for the training 
which is to prepare her for teaching and for the con- 
tinuous growth which is necessary for her success. A 
study by the writer of three entering classes in one of 
the old and well-known normal schools of the country 
may serve as a fair sampling of the situation. The 
scores of these students on the Thorndike Intelligence 
Test for high school graduates ranged from 24 to 100 
with a medium score of 59. Comparing these results 
with those obtained by Dr. Rogers from a group of 
freshmen in a woman’s college, marked superiority of 
the college group over the normal school group was 
revealed. The college median is 72 as against 59 for 
the normal school. 28 per cent of the college women 
test 80 or above, while only 51% per cent of the normal 
school students reach or exceed a score of 80. Only 
6 per cent of the college freshmen test below 50, 
while approximately 25 per cent of the normal school 
entrants test below this point. The new program for 
elementary schools calls for a higher degree of ability 
to see relations and to apply educational principles in 
varying situations than did the old type of drill 
procedure. ‘The question may well be raised, “Has 
the lowest quartile of this group the native ability to 
undertake the more difficult work which the new order 
demands?” 

Let it be clearly understood that the facts here 
presented in no way reflect upon the ability and 
efficiency of the major part of the elementary teach- 
ing staff. In the top 50 per cent are to be found 
minds as good as any in the teaching field. Many 
have found the means for study, travel, and experi- 
mentation along progressive lines in spite of poor 
salaries and sometimes without encouragement or 
help from sources to which they had a right to look 
for such stimulus. The facts do mean that there is 
an insufficient supply of such first class material and 
that there are in the schools an appreciable number of 
teachers who lack the capacity for carrying out a 
modern program. ‘There is also a large number of 
young inexperienced partially trained teachers with 
inadequate cultural background who imperatively 
need the help and guidance of trained supervision. 

The provision of an adequate supply of natively 
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capable teachers has both a positive and a negative 
aspect. Individuals who possess the desirable apti- 
tudes should have their attention called to elementary 
teaching as a career, and those who lack the personal 
qualifications should be just as actively discouraged 
from undertaking it. Here the high school faculty, 
many of whom are college women, could be of great 
assistance. The high school guidance program 
should call for coéperation with teacher training 
institutions in determining both personality traits 
and quality of mind required for teaching children. 
Vocational advice should be given in the light of the 
conclusions reached. At present it is a common pro- 
cedure in many high schools to put into the normal 
school group students who fail in college preparatory 
sections. Surely, no student who lacks capacity for a 
college education should be advised to prepare for 
elementary school teaching. 

It is undoubtedly Utopian to hope in the near fu- 
ture to obtain a sufficient supply of candidates for 
elementary teaching whose native ability is as great 
as the importance of the work warrants. After all, 
there are nearly 20,000,000 of elementary school 
children who must annually be provided with some 
kind of teachers. We may, however, reasonably ex- 
pect to eliminate the poorest tenth who now aspire to 
this work and to raise gradually the general average 
of its personnel. The modern program offers a chal- 


lenge to intelligent and creative ability which the 
writer believes will be more potent than high sala- 
ries in obtaining the right type of young woman 
for the work. The counsellor in high school or 
college is responsible for showing her the field of 
service. 

Apart from improved selection of personnel, the key 
to the present situation is teacher training: first, the 
pre-service training of normal school or teachers’ col- 
lege and second, supervision or the continued training 
of the teacher in service. These two strategic posi- 
tions must be staffed with men and women of Univer- 
sity calibre who have qualities of leadership, a vision 
of the potentiality of the elementary school for indi- 
vidual and social weal or woe, an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the conditions of the elementary school of 
today, practical ideas for its reorganization along 
progressive lines and actual skill in teaching. The 
field is one of unusual challenge. It offers wide scope 
for creative ability and for intellectual and _ social 
achievement. Its ranks are far from crowded and it 
is not without reasonable financial rewards. This 
group of University Women may well consider what 
part it can play in directing especially talented young 
women, with social as well as intellectual gifts, to- 
wards elementary teaching as a field in which they 
may look towards rapid advancement to positions of 
leadership in the service. 


OUR EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


(INCLUDING THE Report of THE EpUCATIONAL SECRETARY) 
AprRIL 1, 1925 


WISH to present to you the national educational 

program of the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women as I see it after six and one-half months 
in the office of educational secretary. It seems par-, 
ticularly significant to me that a group of university 
and college women whose main concern since the 
formation of the Association in 1882 has been the rais- 
ing of standards of collegiate education for women 
and in making collegiate education accessible to more 
women, should be showing such a keen interest in the 
present program of preschool and elementary educa- 
tion. It has been just one year and eight months 
since the work was initiated at the Portland Con- 
vention in July, 1923. Since that time there has been 
a very steady growth so that at present the Associa- 
tion can make an inventory with a very creditable 
showing of over one-third of the branches upholding 
the program. 

Our aim in undertaking the study of preschool 
education seems to be threefold: first, we want par- 
ents to become better parents through a more intelli- 
gent understanding of their children; second, we want 
society to realize the importance of preschool educa- 


tion and appreciate the function of the nursery school ; 
third, we want to add to the scientific knowledge con- 
cerning children through records of objective ob- 
servation. 

In order that parents may really understand their 
children it is necessary for them to have information 
concerning many phases of child life. They must 
know the normal physical growth of children and the 
factors which affect physical health. They must 
have knowledge concerning the normal mental 
growth of children and understand the psychological 
factors as well as the bodily health conditions which 
affect learning. Children’s interests at various ages 
determine in large measure how they develop men- 
tally and what are the beginning places of learning. 
Parents must know something of these interests and 
also what children may learn at various ages. It is 
essential that the materials best adapted to bring 
about desirable results with children should be known 
to parents in order that the toys selected may have 
real educative value. All this information will help 
mothers and fathers to build up desirable habits in 
their children; but there are some children who al- 
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ready have undesirable habits. Parents must be 
able to analyze the factors of personaiity and experi- 
ence which have caused such behavior and must know 
something concerning remedial measures for reédu- 
cating children with undesirable habits. Such a list 
may seem rather appalling in its scope, but on the 
other hand it isstimulating to realize that parents have 
accessible to them information along so many lines. 

During the past six months 99 study groups on 
preschool education have been organized by the 
American Association of University Women, com- 
posed in the main of mothers, but often including 
teachers and social workers. These groups have 
been studying nearly every phase of the subject under 
one of the following heads: Physical Health and De- 
velopment of Young Children, Behavior Character- 
istics of Young Children, The Nursery School, and 
Mental Hygiene. They are usually small groups 
meeting weekly or biweekly, and have been organ- 
ized in various ways. The leader may be one mem- 
ber, or the leadership may rotate among the members; 
sometimes each meeting is led by a local specialist, 
and in one case, Williamsburg, Virginia, a professor 
of psychology has met with the group and conducted 
its weekly meeting. ‘The subject matter which the 
groups have discussed has been varied, but the great- 
est number which have reported have been concerned 
with the psychological phases of child life. Such 
topics as inheritance, obedience, food problems, and 
educative toys are often mentioned. The method 
employed is usually that of discussion based upon 
definite reading assignments. These assignments 
may be outlines or series of questions. In many 
groups a specialist has been asked to introduce a 
certain subject and then follows reading and discus- 
sion at later meetings. The Columbia, Missouri, 
branch has done a splendid piece of work and I read 
from their report: 

“The plan this year has been to have a small group 
of vitally interested mothers studying the subject 
of the preschool child in all its aspects, with the hope 
that these mothers may be leaders of other groups 
next year, either for similar study or for more special- 
ized work. 

‘We have worked under unusually advantageous 
conditions. University faculty members have coép- 
erated splendidly, lecturing and leading discussions 
whenever called upon. The members themselves 
are, with one expection, the wives of professors; 
several are members of Phi Beta Kappa; a number 
have been teachers before their marriage, and one is 
still a high school teacher. All of them are alert 
mentally and very much interested in their subject. 

“The University library force has coéperated in 
gathering a goodly amount of reference material for 
us, even buying several new books; and they have 
given us a shelf all our own in the general reading 
room. 


“The course began in December, and will close May 
first. At first we met every two weeks, but found that 
most mothers prefer to meet weekly, since the time 
elapsing between meetings, if they missed one, was 
too great. Being in a small city, we have our meet- 
ings in the evening. Our usual method of procedure 
is to have an hour’s lecture, followed by a general dis- 
cussion, and the fact that the discussion is often as 
long as the lecture proves that the members are inter- 
ested. With an enrollment of twelve, we have an 
average attendance of eight, which we consider excel- 
lent in a community where life is complexly organ- 
ized. 

**All the mothers taking the course agree that it has 
been a very worthwhile venture. We have learned 
from the lectures many facts concerning child life not 
previously appreciated; and the interchange of ideas 
in the discussions has been very helpful.” 

There has also been an interest displayed in nur- 
sery schools. 

As parents begin to understand the needs of young 
children and the problems to be met with in training 
them, they realize that the education of children from 
two to six is a field which needs the help and guidance 
of a specially-trained woman. Children of preschool 
age are building up fundamental habits, the social 
worth of which will depend in large measure upon the 
environment in which they are developed. The 
nursery school is based upon the belief that some sit- 
uations are more advantageous for right living than 
others. It aims to offer an opportunity to young 
children for physical, mental and social development. 
At the same time, it offers a splendid laboratory in 
which mothers may study from an objective stand- 
point theirown children. They see just how a trained 
person handles difficult behavior situations. They 
begin to realize just how independent and responsible 
for his own acts a three-year-old may become under 


the stimulus of a woman who appreciates each child’s 


power. It is absolutely necessary that mothers use 
nursery schools as real laboratories for study in order 
that the principles exemplified in the school may be 
varried over into the home so that children may build 
up one set of desirable habits which operate equally 
well in both places. 

In eleven places university women have shown an 
interest in organizing nursery schools. In Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., Ithaca, N. Y., and Montclair, N. J., they 
are codperative ventures, among the mothers in one 
neighborhood. In Missoula, Montana, A. A. U. W. 
members have opened a nursery school in coéperation 
with the university. It is hoped it will serve three 
functions: education of children, education of parents, 
and research. Two other branches have similar 
plans. In Cincinnati and in Urbana, Illinois, indi- 
vidual members have nursery schools. There are 
three other branches which are making plans for 
nursery school ventures. 
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In the study project in elementary education we are 
aiming to build up on the part of university women 
a more intelligent understanding of education on 
this level in order that they may help make elemen- 
tary public schools better places for children to live in. 
In relatively recent years elementary education has 
undergone vast changes in all phases. A changed 
philosophy has developed on the basis of a better 
understanding of children and a keener analysis of 
social living. This has brought about much experi- 
mentation in school organization and methods of 
teaching. We hear of the Project Method, Winnetka 
Plan, Dalton Plan, Platoon System, and a host of 
others with less definite names. What do these 
names mean? What will they do to our schools? 
College women should know, for it is to college 
women that we must look for sane leadership, for wise 
evaluation. Again, I must remind you that we do 
not want to reorganize the elementary schools by our 
efforts, but rather to stimulate such reorganization. 
We must be quite sure to keep our respect for the 
educational expert in elementary education as we do 
in other fields. But this study we are making should 
help the American Association of University Women 
to improve conditions in schools, either by codperat- 
ing with educators in schools who have worked out 
definite plans for improving schools, or, if there is no 
expert, by showing the community the possibilities 
in education and convincing them it is worth the 
price. 

The elementary education study work has not in- 
creased in growth from last year as the preschool has. 
However, twenty of last year’s groups have continued 
to study and twenty-four new groups have been 
added, making a total of forty-four groups. These 
groups have usually had a larger enrollment than the 
preschool group and have in consequence been more 
formal in organization. ‘Those groups seem to have 
been most successful which have obtained the help of 
local specialists. The literature in the field of ele- 
mentary education is rather technical and it needs 
the help of a trained person to make the problems 
vivid and real. St. Louis had an enthusiastic group 
of thirty under the leadership of the head of one of 
their progressive schools. Most of the groups this 
year have studied individual differences as recom- 
mended by the educational secretary last year. But 
it would seem that any phase of elementary education 
must be studied in relation to local state or town con- 
ditions. Philadelphia conducted a series of visits to 
the publie schools, each visit well-planned with a 
definite aim, preceded by assigned reading followed 
by an hour’s discussion under the leadership of a 
school specialist. For the coming year I am recom- 
mending that wherever possible a specialist in ele- 
mentary education be appointed as educational ad- 
viser either for the state or community in order that 


she may advise upon the most pertinent local prob- 
lems for study. With such an organization the edu- 
cational secretary ought to be able to give much more 
definite help and guidance. 

Besides organizing study groups, 35 branches have 
done a valuable piece of work in devoting one or more 
of the regular monthly meetings to preschool and 
elementary education. Such meetings serve to edu- 
cate college women as a whole as to the significance 
of these vital fields of education. Through these 
general lectures women are beginning to realize that 
thought and planning are necessary for the right 
kind of education from the very beginning. College 
women are often the leaders in their communities, 
working upon civic committees, being active mem- 
bers of parent-teacher associations, approaching state 
legislatures on social issues. It is essential that such 
active interested women should know something 
concerning these two significant fields of childhood 
education. 

In looking forward to our plans for next year, let us 
above all else aim to build a continuity in our educa- 
tional work. Let those members who are already 
studying continue either as members of these study 
groups or as leaders of new ones. Let the third year 
of our elementary education program take us intoour 
own schools, studying local conditions, local needs, 
local possibilities. Let there be some growth in each 
branch. If there has been nothing done on the edu- 
cational program make a beginning by using one of 
the suggestions in the recent Bulletin No. III sent out 
from the educational office. If you have had reports 
and lectures this year make a definite drive for two 
study groups next year. 

Your educational secretary on her part is planning 
to develop during the summer guidance materials 
which will be much more adequate. These will in- 
clude besides detailed outlines, groups of questions 
with definite references and instructions and guides 
for observations of children. It is hoped that next 
year these university women may begin to make real 
contributions through their observations of young 
children. 

The educational office is also planning to extend 
the library service which it has given this year. 
Lectures which have been found helpful to study 
groups will be printed and lent. Several traveling 
libraries of books will be organized to aid those 
groups where the state offers no traveling library 
service. 

I trust that this meeting has made you see greater 
possibilities in our educational program than ever 
before and that you will carry back to your branches 
a stimulus for a well organized study program in the 
fields of preschool and elementary education. 

Lois HaypeN MEEK, 
Educational Secretary. 





WHAT IS BEING DONE 


OUTLINE USED BY STUDY GROUP IN 
COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 


PREPARED BY CHRISTINE CHAPMAN ROBBINS 


HE outline here submitted is that which has 

been followed by the group interested in the pre- 
school child in Columbia, Missouri. It was designed 
to meet the needs and interest of this particular 
group. The mothers of this group were already giv- 
ing careful supervision to their children’s diet; all the 
children were having a routine day and were under 
the care of a child specialist when ill, so that no espe- 
cial emphasis has been placed in this outline on diet- 
aries, proper playthings, care of the child in illness, 
etc. We have rather given our attention to two 
things: 

First, to forming a picture of what the average 
healthy child should be physically and mentally, at 
different periods during the years from about 18 
months to 6 years, and what factors bring about 
deviations from those norms. 

Secondly, to familiarizing ourselves with the most 
recent scientific investigations dealing with the 
physiology and psychology of the preschool child and 
forming some estimate of their worth. 

The outline has been submitted to the study group 
from time to time and such changes have been made 
as seemed best to meet the interest of the members. 
Throughout our study we have had the splendid 
codperation of those scientists who are listed in the 
outline and the librarians, who have been most help- 
ful. We feel we have had an unusual opportunity 
since every subject has been presented in very con- 
crete and simple form by a specialist in that particular 
field. 


Our outline has really two main divisions: 


I. The Growth of the Preschool Child. 
II. The Education and Training of the Preschool 


Child. 


Tue PuysicaL AND MENTAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
NorMAL CHILD FROM Two To Six 


I. The Growth of the Preschool Child. 


A. The nature of growth was presented by Dr. C. W. 
Greene, Professor of Physiology in the Medical 
College, University of Missouri. 

Growth was discussed as shown in 

1. Increase in mass. 

2. Mass growth of units. 

3. Differentiation of tissues. 

The reason for growth and rate of growth were 
discussed and growth tables were recommended. 

. Where does growth take place? Tables compiled 

from Baldwin’s “Physical Growth of the Child” 
and Lucas’ “Health of the Runabout Child” 
were presented by the chairman and significant 
correlations pointed out. 


C. When does growth take place? 

Charts showing yearly gains in weight and yearly 
percentage gains were discussed. ‘The charts were 
taken from Minot’s “‘Age, Growth and Death,” 
and Brody’s “Equivalence of Age in Animals.” 

. What are the factors causing variations in growth? 
1. Heredity—is discussed later under the subject, 
““What is the Significance of Heredity in the 

Development of the Child?” 

. Air—outdoor life emphasized. 
3. Sleep—requisite hours as given by Lucas noted. 
. Light. 

Importance of ultra-violet radiation was pre- 
sented, also figures showing ultra-violet radia- 
tion throughout day and throughout year as 
given in “Physiological Action of Light,” by 
Janet H. Clark. 

5. Nutrition. 

a. ‘Fundamental Factors in Feeding”? was the 
subject of a talk by Dr. Addison Gullick, 
Professor of Physiological Chemistry, Med- 
ical College, University of Missouri. 

(1) Foods were classified 

(a) As to purpose: fuel, growth, replace- 
ment of body substance. 

(b) As to kind: water, fuel foods, tissue 
builders, minerals, food accesso- 
ries. 

(2) Foods were discussed according to 

(a) Source, and 

(b) Ease of assimilation. 

(3) Proper balance was emphasized, and 

(4) Computation of calories explained. 

. Food accessories were further considered by 

Dr. Albert Hogan, Professor.of Agricultural 
Chemistry, University of Missouri, in an 
illustrated talk on “The Relation of the 
Accessory Foods to Growth.” Dr. Hogan 
discussed vitamins A-B-C-D under the 
headings of 

(1) Distribution. 

(2) Resistance to outside agencies: cooking, 
canning, acids, drying. 

(3) Deficiency diseases: history, symptoms, 
treatment. Slides were used to show 
characteristic cases of beri-beri, scurvy, 
xeropthalmia, rickets, pellagra. 

+. Suggested reading on nutrition: 

The Fundamental Basis of Nutrition. 

Graham Lusk. 

The Physiology of Food and Economy in 

Diet. W. M. Bayliss. 

Nutrition and Dietetics. Winfield S. Hall. 
The Newer Knowledge of Nutrition. E. 

V. McCollum. 

6. “‘The Internal Secretions or Hormones as Fac- 
tors in Determining Growth” was the subject 
of an illustrated lecture by Dr. C. W. Greene, 
who explained 

a. What hormones are, and discussed the 

b. Changes brought about by the hormones 
produced by certain glands— 











(1) Pancreas—in this connection the insulin 
treatment was explained. 
(2) Thyroid—considered cases of 
(a) Hypothyroidism. 
(b) Hyperthyroidism, and their treat- 
ment. 
(3) Pituitary—abnormalities discussed. 
(4) Sex organs—effect during adolescence 
stressed. 
(5) Suprarenals. 
c. Slides were used to show typical cases of 
glandular diseases. 
d. Suggested reading: 
Internal Secretions and the Ductless 
Glands. Sale Vincent. 


7. Disease: “‘The Effect of Certain of the Common 
Diseases on the Development of the Child”’ 
was presented by Dr. Edgar Baskett, Spe- 
cialist in Diseases of Children. 

Diphtheria and scarlet fever were discussed 
under symptoms, complications, control. 

Measles and whooping-cough under com- 
plications, after effects, treatment. 

Treatment of chorea, rheumatism and 
endocarditis was stressed, and “‘The 
Neurotic Child,” by MacFie Campbell, 
was discussed. 

8. Psychological Factors—treated under “* Home 
Training.” 


II. The Education and Training of the Preschool Child. 


A. What is the nature of the education for the pre- 
school child? ‘‘The Education of the Preschool 
Child” was the subject of a talk given by Prof. 
Max Meyer, Professor of Psychology, University 
of Missouri, who classified education as of two 
types: 

1. Formal—education of school child. 

2. Informal—education of preschool child. 
a. Manipulation of hands, feet, speech organs. 
b. Acquiring of social habits. 
Where can informal education be best acquired? 
a. At home—under ideal family conditions. 
b. At codperative nursery—under modern city 

conditions. . 

B. How can we measure mental development,—the 

progress of informal education? 


1. “What Are Our Methods of Studying the Pre- 
school Child?”” This was discussed by Prof. 
W. J. Saupe, Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

a. The methods of collecting data concerning the 
development of the child were classified and 
discussed as to their value: 

(1) Observational Biological Method. 
(2) Questionnaire Method. 

(3) Controlled Observation Method. 
(4) Psychometric Method. 

b. An estimate was made of the value of the 
norms thus derived by Gesell and reported 
in ‘“‘The Mental Growth of the Preschool 
Child,” and Baldwin and Stecher in “The 

Psychology of the Preschool Child.” 
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Children”’ was given by Miss Janet Davison, 

visiting teacher for Boone County Schools. 

Miss Davison stressed the periodicity of the 

child’s development as brought out in motor- 

sensory and emotional development and 

urged: 

Providing proper tools for each interest as it 
develops. 

Teaching children to do for themselves as 
soon as able. 

Providing reasonable aid that each activity 
may achieve successful completion. 


3. Intelligence Tests. 


At our next meeting we are to have a demon- 


stration of the use of the recognized intelligence 
tests given in the laboratory of Prof. Max Meyer, 
who will use children from 4 to 5 years old as 
subjects. 

C. What are the Factors Causing Variations in Mental 
Development? 


1. Heredity. 


a. 


b. 


c. 


On March 25, Dr. Harold Rickett, 

Professor of Botany, will discuss “The Signifi- 

cance of Heredity in Determining the Devel- 

opment of the Child.” He will take up: 

What is heredity? 

What is the relative importance of heredity 
and environment in determining 

(1) Intellectual development? 

(2) Emotional development? 

An estimate of the scientific value of “‘The 
Fruit of the Family Tree,” Wiggan. 


2. Environment. 


a. 


“Preventive Measures in Home Training” 
will be discussed by Miss Davison, who will 
consider 

(1) The atmosphere of the home and psy- 

chology of family relations. 

(2) Importance of directing 
(a) Stubbornness—pugnacity. 

(b) Independence—self-reliance. 
(ec) Initiative—imagination. 
(d) Service. 





. Various educational helps will be considered: 


(1) “Value of Play, Handwork, Stories, in 
Molding Character,” by Miss Eleanor 
Taylor, Director, University Kinder- 
garten, University of Missouri. 

(2) “Importance of Nature Study in the 
Future Development of the Child” 
will be presented by Mrs. M. F. Miller. 

(3) ““How Can We Develop an Appreciation 
of Music and Art in the Preschool 
Child?” Prof. J. T. Sleeper, Professor 
of Public School Music, University of 
Missouri. 


. Where shall the preschool child receive his 


education? 
(1) ‘The Guidance of the Preschool Child in 
the Nursery School,” by Dr. Helen 
Sarah Bridge, Professor of Home 


Economics, University of Missouri. 
(2) ‘“‘The Home as a Factor in Evolution.” 


Prof. Addison Gulick. 
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STUDYING ELEMENTARY EDUCATION BY 
THE PROJECT METHOD 
A SuMMARY OF THE WorK OF THE RENO, NEVADA, 
BRANCH 


In 1921-1922 we had a round table discussion 
based upon the theses listed below. A member of the 
Educational Committee briefly presented each one 
of the theses and then we put it up for discussion, 
with better success than we had dared hope from a 
group not accustomed to discussion. 

Theses: 

1. Home activities have changed greatly in a generation. 
This fact alone would require great change in school mate- 
rialand work. Society itself is in constant change. School 
work must keep pace. 

2. ‘Learning comes easiest and stays longest when it 
comes in connection with interesting and successful activ- 
ity.” Kilpatrick. 

What have you remembered and forgotten from 
your student days: Geography? Chemistry? Stu- 
dent activities? Why? 

What do you remember best: From your current 
reading? From your ordinary activities? Why? 

What measures (linear, dry, liquid, apothecaries’) 
do you know? Why do you know some and not 
others? 

3. (a) School is no longer considered a preparation for 
life, but rather a part of life. 

In so far as you recall it to what extent did your 
early school life connect up with home and other extra- 
school activities? To what extent has your college 
work entered into your life since? 

(b) Why, then, would not present and immediate 
participation in suitable childhood activities be the best 
possible preparation for participation in suitable activities 
through life? 

How could such activities involve and give training 
in the traditional school subjects? 

(c) The whole-hearted purposeful act is the typical 
unit of a worthy life. 

Think over a few acquaintances you most admire. 
Why do you think their lives are admirable? Why do 
you perform disagreeable tasks? Why do you “have 
to”? 

4. Life is made up of choices. School life should lead 
children to make worthy choices by giving them practice 
in choosing and by helping them to set standards. 


The following two years we used a different pro- 


cedure. We began to realize that adults as well as 
children need the fundamental experiences aid con- 
crete cases before they can really grasp the underlying 
principles of the elementary school curriculum as it 
is being developed in the experimental schools and in 
some isolated public schools throughout the country. 
Just talking about these principles with the limited 
background of our own youthful school experiences 
seems to us of doubtful value. 

The first year (1922-1923) the group went to the 
university. There, in one of the rooms, we found 
materials ready for us to work out a project concern- 


ing the Norsemen. For two hours most of the mem- 
bers present worked in groups like seventh-grade 
children: reading, making the hall of the Vikings’ 
castle, studying map routes, dressing dolls to repre- 
sent the old Vikings, making a play based upon their 
reading, etc. Then for an hour each group presented 
its results to the others. There was no “moral” 
attached—the committee hoping that the project 
idea might get a start in their minds through doing. 

The next year (1923-1924) the meeting was just 
before Christmas, and the project was to trim a 
Christmas tree for some poor children. We had “‘an 
afternoon in school” as fourth-grade children, with 
our handwork (trimming the tree); our composition 
and reading (reading stories and making plays which 
we were given five to ten minutes to present), etc. 
The tree was used by a poor family at Christmas 
time. This time each member took home a short list 
of questions which helped her to see how this work 
covered the traditional school subjects and much 
more. 

This year we appointed a committee to work and 
report upon the preschool age movement. This they 
did, with very great interest to those who heard the 
report. ‘wo members of that committee have young 
children, which means real opportunity. 

The program as presented this year was: 


1. The history of the nursery school—a review of Pro- 
fessor Gesell’s article in School and Society. 

2. The principles underlying the movement—largely 
Mrs. Woolley’s paper in the JourNAL of the A. A. U. W. 

3. A day in a nursery school—an informal talk that gave 
a clear picture of the materials and procedure. 

4. A review of a habit clinic—in which we followed an 
individual treatment of mother and child by a clever 
physician. 

ALIcE Cyntuia Kine HALL, 
President. 


THE NURSERY SCHOOL AT MISSOULA, 
MONTANA 


A committee was appointed by the A. A. U. W. of 
Missoula, Montana, in the spring of 1924, to make 
arrangements, if possible, for the starting of a pre- 
school laboratory. ‘Tentative arrangements were 
made with the University to have the use of Simp- 
kins Hall under certain conditions. 

The school started January 19, 1925, with Mrs. 
W. T. Williams as its full-time director. The tuition 
is $5 a month for each child. Children from three to 
six years old are admitted with the maximum enroll- 
ment of twenty-five. It was decided to conduct the 
nursery school five afternoons a week from 1 to 5. 
As it was inconvenient for the University to provide 
a place for naps, some of the mothers did not bring 
the younger children until almost 2, as four hours 
seemed a little bit too long a time for them. 
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The A. A. U. W. donated $10, after the school had 
progressed for about two weeks, and stipulated that 
part of it be used for mill ends, which would make 
good building blocks for the children. The rest was 
used for clay, plasticine, weaving materials, etc. The 
other supplies were almost entirely donations and in- 
cluded carts, balls, blocks, books, ete. Each child 
brought his own crayons, scissors and soap upon 
entering. 

The University of Montana coéperated in many 
ways. They provided a large, airy playroom, with 
the use of an adjoining kitchen and a spacious wash- 
room and lavatory. This included janitor service, 
light, heat, paper towels, large chairs and a big low 
table, as well as several tables of ordinary height. 
The space for playground is unlimited. 

The different departments of the University gave 
all the assistance they could. The Physical Educa- 
tion Department gave physical tests and measure- 
ments each month. Every day girls of the senior 
classes supervised the playground games. The Psy- 
chology Department gave a series of mental meas- 
urements and tests every week. 


Two mothers coéperated with Mrs. Williams each 
afternoon, so that nearly every mother gave an after- 
noon a week, it being impossible, however, for some 
mothers who had regular occupations, to be present. 


The program for the first five weeks was as follows: 


1 p.m. to 3 p.m.: Outdoor plays and games. 

3 p.m. to 3:30 p.m.: Lunch of graham crackers and 
milk. 

3.30 p.m. to 5:00 p.m.: Indoor activities. 


Before lunch each child washed his own hands and 
helped set the table. After they finished eating 
they carried their cups to the mothers, who washed 
them. 

The indoor activities included paper cutting, clay 
modeling, sand table, crayons, picture puzzles, music, 
marching, dancing, songs, story-telling and nature 
study. Before a new activity was begun by the child, 
it was necessary for him to straighten up and put 
away the materials of his former occupation. 


Mrs. W. T. WiILuiAMs, 
Mrs. T. E. Kinney. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Education Moves Ahead. Eugene R. Smith. The Atlantic 
Monthly Press, Boston, 1924. Pp. xiii, 145. 


In the preface of his book Mr. Smith states that the ma- 
terial was first used in talks to parents and teachers. Any 
one interested in education will find in the book a short 
summary of modern educational tendencies, aims and prac- 
tices. The parent puzzled by present-day changes will find 
here an easy and interesting means of building up an edu- 
cational background and of forming standards by which to 
judge current and local school programs and procedures; 
for progressive education must be judged in the light of its 
own aims. These aims Mr. Smith gives in the beginning of 
his book, and then proceeds to show how their realization 
meets the demands of modern life on education. Because 
these demands have increased from the simple teaching of 
the “Three R’s”’ to equipping the child of today to meet 
the social and economic problems of the democracy of 
tomorrow, the school of today must be the “practice 
community” where “‘the child may be prepared to live 
a normally satisfactory life for himself and may con- 
tribute his full share to the progress and betterment of 
mankind.” 

Parents who feel at a loss when they begin to compare 
old educational methods with progressive ones of today, and 
teachers who are still in doubt about such points will wel- 
come Chapter V, “‘It Wasn’t Done That Way When I Was 
A Child.” There they will find concrete examples showing 
why “‘new fangled” ways of teaching reading and dealing 
with numbers are scientifically sound and a practical im- 
provement over old methods. Chapter VI shows by still 
further concrete illustrations taken from actual classrooms 
how the child’s active participation functions as an edu- 
cative means in a free situation. 


The use of intelligence and standardized subject-matter 
tests as diagnostic instruments to determine the child’s 
proper place in the school environment is simply and lucidly 
explained in the chapter on Studying the Individual. Such 
terms as “ Mental Age” and “I Q” come out into the clear 
and their function is illustrated by actual situations. 

Teachers and parents will find the chapters on Interest 
and School Work and Character Formation very valuable for 
in them Mr. Smith treats of basic factors in modern educa- 
tion: the child learning through active participation in a 
real or imaginary situation; enjoyment of work because of 
the mental stimulus; the effects of autocratic and repressive 
discipline contrasted with firm but sympathetic and espe- 
cially understanding treatment; the results of pupil-partici- 
pation in regulating school conduct and work; life prepara- 
tion through practice in judging and making decisions 
according to data in hand. 

On the whole the book gives the reader insight into mod- 
ern educational practice by the use of concrete situations 
taken from many progressive schools, private and public. 
The pictures, which are numerous, give glimpses into such 
schools in operation, and will be a revelation to the uniniti- 
ated. If, after reading the book, anyone should say, “It 
cannot be done in my community,” Mr. Smith points such 
readers to the results of the demand for public high schools 
which a few years ago were non-existent and now are the 
pride of every school system. He reminds the citizens of 
the democracy that “The best things can be done in public 
schools. It rests with the public whether they shall be 
done there.” 


AcneEs M. Doster. 
New York City. 
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How Much English Grammar? Martin J. Stormzand, and 
M. V. O’Shea. Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, 
1924. Pp. 213. 

In the words of Dr. O’Shea’s preface: “This volume 
contains a vast amount of data presented in a simple, con- 
densed, intelligible form; and the educational bearings of 
the conclusions reached are made prominent. It is shown 
herein what the grammatical needs of people in American 
life are, how much and what phases of grammar should be 
stressed in language and grammar courses. It is shown be- 
yond question that many grammatical constructions to 
which much attention is given in our schools play very 
little rdle in the written expression of American people, 
while other constructions that are not sufficiently stressed 
play an important réle.” 

The recommendations of the authors concerning revision 
of grammar teaching are made on the basis of the two 
criteria of adult usage and common errors. These criteria 
were adopted after a thorough analysis of a large mass of 
contemporary writing, ranging from the best types of 
classical prose to the ephemeral matter of the daily news- 
paper and “‘light”’ fiction, the written work of pupils in all 
grades from the sixth through the high school and college, 
letters and articles written by adults, and previous studies 
made by a number of investigators in the matter of per- 
sistent errors. 

According to the indications of this study, viewed in the 
light of present grammar teaching, the authors conclude 
that, “‘ The first need in grammatical revision is a thorough- 
going elimination of all but the elements of technical 
grammar. The fundamental method of determining 
the content of an English grammar course must be, with 
only occasional exceptions, the relative frequencies of 
usage.” 

With reference to standards of content for grammar 
teaching for different levels of school work the authors say, 
“There are two definite, objective modes of approach to 
scientific grading,—different usage at different levels, and 
persistence of errors at different ages. Even if we were to 
admit that the study of technical grammar functions in 


language mastery, our present methods of grammar teach- ° 
ing and our selection of subject-matter are seriously at 
fault in teaching a large body of technique long before it is 
needed, or before the child has a working knowledge of the 
distinctions involved. Scientific principles of language 
mastery can be deduced from psychological principles of 
language usage, supplemented by considerations of errors, 
their frequency, persistence and social seriousness. All of 
these factors can he quantitatively determined.” 

This is an exceedingly practical study. It presents a 
means of scientifically placing emphasis on the important 
phases of English grammar. However, when it comes to 
the elimination of certain topics because modern American 
usage disregards them, there is question whether that usage 
should be the final determinant of language evolution in 
this country. 


Washington, D. C. 
BOOKS RECEIVED 


HEREDITY 


JupITH CLARK. 


Herbert William 
New York, 1914. 


Social Heredity and Social Evolution. 
Conn. The Abingdon Press, 
Pp. vi, 348. $2.50. 

The author is concerned with presenting that part of 
man’s development which has been due to social heredity. 
He says, “It is our purpose to show that while the human 
animal may doubtless have been developed under the 
laws which have brought about the evolution of the rest of 
the living world, the human social unit has been developed 
under the influence of a new set of forces which have had 
little or no influence in developing the animal kingdom.” 


Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men. 
Edwin Grant Conklin. Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1915. Pp. 379. $2.50. 

This book is concerned with biological heredity and 
development with special reference to their application to 
man and is considered one of the best discussions of the 
subject. 


GENERAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Why not spend your vacation at the National Head- 
quarters Club this summer? Combine the beauties of 
Washington, including water sports on the Potomac, with 
the research opportunities offered by the Library of Con- 
gress. From June 15 to September 15 a twenty-five per 


cent reduction will be made on the price of rooms occupied 
for one week or more. 


Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, chairman of the Committee on 
Housing of the American Association of University Women, 
will give a course at the Summer Session of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, July 6 to August 14, on Housing 
and Town Planning in Relation to Family Welfare. Dr. 
Wood’s investigation of ‘The Housing of the Unskilled 
Wage Earner” attracted wide-spread attention, as did her 
recent study of the housing situation in Europe, ‘‘ Housing 
Progress in Western Europe.” The course will present the 
social and economic aspects of the housing problem against 


the background of general living conditions and family 
welfare. 


The American Council on Education, 26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., Northwest, is offering undergraduate 
scholarships for study abroad, one thousand dollars each. 
To increase understanding and friendship among nations 
through encouragement of gifted American college and 
university students to pursue a part of their education in 
the universities of other countries, a group of donors have 
entrusted to the American Council on Education the sum 
of $8,000 to provide for scholarships during the year 1925- 
1926, each worth $1,000. Selection of scholars will be 
made immediately after May 1. Announcement of awards 
will be made as soon as possible. There is no limitation 
concerning the countries or universities in which students 
may study. ‘There is no limitation as to the field of study. 

To be eligible to receive one of these scholarships a stu- 
dent, either man or woman, must be not less than eighteen 
years of age, must have been in residence for a period of 
two academic years at an American institution approved by 
the American Council on Education, and must expect to 
return to his American college to take his degree. 





